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MANY CLUBS HAVE SECURED THESE 
NEW AND INEXPENSIVE ROAD SIGNS 


When you are motoring on your vacation this summer and you approach 


a city with either weatherworn road signs or no welcome signs at all, what 
do you think? Exactly! That's what the other fellow thinks of your city if it 
is in that condition. At small cost to the club a fine first impression can 


be created. It boosts your club prestige. It helps make visitors like your 


THEY ARE 
WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel — single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by Ix 
1!/, inch angle iron, emblem in 
three colors, Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 


can be secured locally. 
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These signs are for per 
manent installation. Put 
them in and they will need 
no attention for a number 


of years. They're good! 


city. And that's beneficial to everyone. 















ALBANY HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 












LOOK AT THESE 
LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago $6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8 x 24 
inches to provide name 
of place and time of 
meeting. Price, F. O. B. 
Chicago $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6x 18 
inches to provide name 
of city or town. Price, 


F. O. B. Chicago $1.25 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared 
steel. 

Price complete, with 


plates, F. O. B. Chicago $9.00 


Order one r more—for 


all the roads leading intc 
your city. Let visiting Ki 
wanians know where and 


when you meet. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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ED MOTHERS HOMES 





SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, CLUB ACQUIRES 
25 HOMES FOR PENSIONED MOTHERS 


N 1925 the Kiwanis Club of Spokane adopted as one of its major activities the 
acquisition of homes for Pensioned Mothers. The club set 25 homes as its goal. 
This goal was reached in the fall of 1933, when seven homes were secured. Last 


year the club's efforts were directed towards improving its recently acquired homes. 


' c ry, cn 1 j f 
Mothers pay trom $10.00 to 5.00 a month rental for these homes and even- 
€ Day Mm i WVU 2 .VA a enta t Csé Mec na even 


tually get the free use of them. No interest or taxes have to be paid. One mother 
has completed her payments and within the next two years three other mothers will 
sccupy their homes rent free. During 1934 total receipts from rentals passed the 
$3,000 mark. Insurance appraisers in |!934 placed a value of $47,000 on these homes. 
The amount now due on the homes is approximately $4,000, which will be paid off 
by the end of 1936. Twenty-five mothers and 115 children are cared for in the homes. 





In addition to supplying homes for the Pensioned Mothers, the Spokane club 
has an Educational Fund which helps the children of these mothers secure proper 
education. Scholarships are presented each year to 4-H Club members from these 
homes. Forty-two members act as Big Brothers to 70 Little Brothers—all sons of Pen- 
sioned Mothers. A Mothers’ Sewing and Canning Club are financed by the club. 
Twenty-five mothers are given a week's vacation each summer at the Kiwanis Rest 
Camp, and 70 children are given summer outings at the Kiwanis Health Center, an 
80-acre institution eight miles north of the city on the banks of the Little Spokane 
River. Thus this club accomplishes the objects of Kiwanis. These activities, plus 
many more, plus high percentage attendance figures and a steadily increasing, strong 
membership indicate why this club has not only won a number of firsts in the Gold 
Division in the International Achievement Contest, but has made itself a factor of 


major influence in Spokane. This club urges a continuing and expanding program. 

















CANADA 


A STATEMENT COVERING 
CURRENT EVENTS AND 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


By RT. HON. RICHARD B. BENNETT 


Prime Minister of Canada 


In this recent address before the Canadian Society 
of New York, the Prime Minister of Canada re- 
viewed the situation in general. This will be of in- 
terest to all Kiwanians, all of whom may not know 
that before being elected Prime Minister, he was 
an active member of the Kiwanis Club of Calgary, 
Alberta, for a number of years and is now an hon- 
orary member of the club. 


OR FIVE years we have been hard-pressed. We have 
known hardship and suffering. Great numbers of our 
people have been without work. Industry has felt the 
dreariness of falling markets. Agriculture has been 
doubly tried. But we have not given way. We have 
fought back with all our might. All that was best in 
Canada has survived. The struggle with hard times has 
increased the capacity and resourcefulness of our people. 
The will to prevail is more resolute than ever before. But 
individualism is struggling to renounce the predatory ele- 
ment in it, which faults in our economic society had 
engendered and the State will vigorously support this 
salutary movement. Adversity has more closely united 
us. The spirit of service is incorporate in our national 
life. It works toward a fairer distribution of our material 
assets. We have been endowed with greater patience. 
The rich have learned from the poor the true meaning 
of charity. We are better able to agree that the well 
being of the people is the supreme test of effectiveness of 
government. We have, I think, come to understand more 
fully the purpose of life and the way to find happiness in it. 
Our financial structure remains intact. Our banking sys- 
tem has been tried, but has not weakened. Industry 
retains its old-time vigour. Agriculture courageously 
embarks upon new plans to retrieve its losses. Our citi- 
zens, of every class and in all sections of the country, are 
making ready for a new advance along a road to be 
swept clear of obstacles by a broad programme of social 
and economic reform upon which already we are embarked. 
We have been fortunate. Whatever may be the cause 
of our comparative well being, we thank Divine Provi- 
dence for it, and go forward with humility and gratitude 
to reap the harvest of prosperity which we believe is 
preparing for us. 
In the last two years, we have not only held our own 
against the depression; we have attacked and captured 
ground which was lost. In the last twelve months our 
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advance has been especially impressive. Employment has 
substantially increased. Our trade returns are phenom- 
enally better. There is material improvement in industrial 
conditions. The fortunes of agriculture, in some ways, 
begin to brighten, though its difficulties are still enormous. 
But we are one in our determination to surmount them. 
In all the years of our confederation, agriculture has 
contributed profoundly to the upbuilding of Canada. In 
the hour of agriculture’s need, Canada is not unmindful 
of its obligation, and will discharge it. 

On the whole we have been fortunate. We are thank- 
ful, but we are not content. We know that we have far 
to go, before we reach the state of social and economic 
security to which our people are rightly entitled. We 
realize that we will never reach it unless we work hard 
and intelligently, and work all together. For there is 
much to be done. Our debt is great, and it is not dimin- 
ishing. Employment increases, but we have still many 
unemployed. Our railway problem is a most difficult one. 
Our taxes are high. The inequitable distribution of the 
benefits of the capitalist system is a grave challenge to 
our well being. The old complacency, with which only a 
short while ago, some very respectable people and some 
very respectable nations regarded the acute social dis- 
equilibrium provoked by a defective capitalist system, 
has given way to an appreciation of the joint and several 
responsibility of all classes for the national weal; surely 
a striking proof of our regeneration. 

These are serious questions. There is no easy solution 
of them. Nevertheless we make headway. That fact 
justifies our confidence of success. 


Abandoning Technique of Depression 

Now that we can safely do so, we are abandoning the 
technique of the depression. We are replacing emer- 
gency measures by reform measures. Recovery measures 
have done well by us, but they are based upon the 
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assumption that our capitalist system 
is relatively flawless. The majority 
view is that the system is defective 
and requires reform. We maintain 
that, without reform, substantial prog- 
ress is improbable, and recurring de- 
pressions are inevitable. 


Reform Program 

We believe that the old order is 
giving way to a new plan of life. We 
hold that acknowledgment of this 
fact is the price of progress. Conse- 
quently, we are for reform—reform 
so absolute and embracing that, as far 
as lies within the power of one nation, 
want and suffering and unemployment, 
which are the visible signs of the sys- 
tem’s imperfections, will cease, and 
there will come again that security 
and happiness upon which is based the 
whole concept of Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

We do not claim that there is any 
magic in this reform programme. We 
do not say that it will redress our 
troubles in a day. The disabilities of 
which we are the victims have long 
been building into their present for- 
midable proportions. Only time and 
infinite patience and the hardest kind 
of labour will wholly rid us of them. 
And yet, effective action brings almost 
instantly, a certain degree of relief. 
That has been our experience. We 
accept it as an earnest of our ulti- 
mate and complete success, 

We have meditated anxiously upon 
the nature of our reform programme, 
and how it is to be put into effect. 
We have decided that it will be under- 
taken in progressive stages. Thus, as 
each stage swings into operation, we 
will be able to relate it to the others 
and to correct by actual observation 
and experience, those imperfections 
which even the most careful prepara- 
tion cannot wholly avoid. 

You must not infer from anything I 
say that we claim for our policy of re- 
covery and reform, unrivalled excel- 
lence. That is not the case. Our policy 
is the product of earnest thought. Its 
soundness has been tested in all possi- 
ble ways. It is workable. We believe 
it will be productive of great benefits, 
and we are arrayed unswervingly in 
its support until it has achieved the 
purpose for which it is designed. That 
is the point I wish to make. For you 
have asked me about our plans for the 
future. And there you have them, if 
our Government has the ordering of 
them. 

This great republic is employing 
comprehensive means to rescue its peo- 
ple from the depression and to guard 
against its return. Naturally and nec- 
essarily, the formula used is not the 
same as ours, As each programme is 
designed to meet those phases of the 
economic situation which are peculiar 
to each country, inevitably our pro- 
grammes must be different. As our 
problems present themselves in vary- 
ing form, so the means to meet them 
must also vary. 

It is agreed that each of us does 


his best. Perhaps we may even say, 
without vaingloriousness, that that 
best cannot be bettered elsewhere. 
Certainly we can agree that your coun- 
try is preéminently equipped to defeat 
the depression single-handed, if the 
depression is to be defeated in that 
way. And possibly we can agree as well, 
that Canada’s strong people, backed by 
their resources, can carry on the fight 
unaided, better than can most. 

Well then, with all that agreed 
upon, may we confidently look forward 
to unqualified success? Does it lie 
within our individual power to wholly 
take care of our individual problems? 
Are we each independent of all other 
nations? Can we say that if our 
schemes of recovery and reform are 
sound, and we steadfastly pursue them, 
our recovery is assured, whether or not 
the world moves forward with us, or 
falls behind? 


Can the Country Go Its 
Own Way Alone? 


To me, that is the fundamental 
question. And I would find it impos- 
sible to conceive and develop a scheme 
of recovery and reform unless I first 
had definitely decided upon the answer 
to it. There are several aspects of this 
question. Are we economically self- 
sufficient, or is our recovery in any 
degree dependent on world recovery? 
Is there a point beyond which the 
weight of world depression resists our 
utmost efforts to advance? If there is, 
how then, in our own interest, can 
we contribute to the betterment of 
world conditions? Should not this con- 
tribution be carried out on the basis 
of codperation, since the benefits of 
association must work both ways? 
When should this coédperation com- 
mence, and what should be the nature 
and extent of it? 

In Canada, these questions have 
been widely considered, and I will tell 
you what I think is the great majority 
view upon them. We believe, in the 
first place, that there are certain 
things to be done which no one can 
do for us. We are sure that unless 
we put own own house in order, inter- 
national association is unavailing. We 
subscribe to the theory of sane eco- 
nomic nationalism and condemn its 
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practice only when it and practical 
world coéperation are mutually an- 
tagonistic. For then it is not sane. 
We say that without a sound social and 
economic system, the world’s riches 
cannot avail us. But when we have 
done all we should do, when we have 
done our best, we believe that that 
best is not good enough, unless it is 
backed by the benefits of real coéper- 
ation with other nations. 

If each nation in the world were 
condemned to entire’ dissociation 
from all the others, and had to live 
upon its own resources, it could be 
readily established, as I have sug- 
gested, that Canada would be survived 
by very few indeed. And yet we take 
small comfort from that thought. Eco- 
nomic nationalism of the post war type 
we will never adopt as a policy, unless 
the actions of other nations drive us 
to it. Then our decision to do so will 
be little more than a counsel of de- 
spair, for we do not maintain that we 
are economically independent of the 
world. We declare for Canada first, 
but not for Canada in isolation. In 
short, we find nothing about the de- 
pression to warrant a refutation of 
the once generally accepted view that 
we are part of the world, in bad times 
as in good times, and that our national 
policy is a wise one only when it is 
definitely based upon that assumption. 


Empire Codperation 


This, with us, is no new-found faith. 
Throughout these years of hardship we 
have declared it, and always, when we 
were given the opportunity, we have 
practiced it. Before the depression 
had reached its gravest stage we 
sought external means to buttress the 
strength of our young country in its 
struggle with world forces. From the 
outset, all the powers at our command 
had been in action to curb the fury of 
those hard times, palliate the suffer- 
ings which were caused by them, and 
to aid in every way, the people and 
the people’s institutions. The courage, 
patience and ability of Canadians were 
supported by all the resources of the 
nation. They were supported as well 
by the resources of the British Empire. 
In the summer of 1932, at the city 
of Ottawa, there gathered delegates 
from all parts of the British Empire. 
At that time and place, agreements 
were made by which the economic re- 
sources of the Empire were put more 
effectively at the service of all its 
parts. Out of these agreements, great 
good has come to Canada. We hope 
and believe great good from them 
will continue uniformly throughout the 
British Empire. For it was in a spirit 
of true reciprocity that these agree- 
ments were made. Add to that achieve- 
ment in Empire codperation, a com- 
prehensive trade treaty with France of 
far-reaching importance and _ value; 
add to that the fact that trade treaties 
with other European countries are now 
in process of negotiation and you will 
see how eager we were and are to re- 

(Turn to page 232) . 
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Good Citizenship and Good Government 


the emergencies of time has been 

blamed principally upon leadership, 
willful or misguided, in not keeping its 
followers correctly informed. While 
selfish, materialistic, and poorly equip- 
ped leaders under the old conditions 
have been in a large measure responsi- 
ble for wars and the collapse of gov- 
ernments throughout the world, we 
must recognize other important factors 
as well. Every government is depend- 
ent upon both the governing and gov- 
erned groups. To the extent to which 
righteous education and information is 
fostered and disseminated we may ex- 
pect harmony to prevail and our form 
of government to succeed. Our great- 
est need, therefore, is for a funda- 
mental educational program that keeps 
our leaders and our people everywhere 
working for good citizenship and good 
government. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, democracy requires more edu- 
cation and a stronger and wiser lead- 
ership for its perpetuation than any 
other form of government. 

In other governments order and 
stability may be preserved by force and 
the strong methods of dictatorships. 
Such powers may even be exercised to 
the limit of terrorism and yet not be 
inconsistent with the conception of 
their governmental procedure. But 
power thus applied is not an expression 
of leadership; it is rather an implement 
of tyranny. Such methods are entire- 
ly inconsistent and repulsive to demo- 
cratic principles and practices. Further- 
more, governments under communistic, 
socialistic or dictator forms destroy the 
liberty sought and required under 
democracy. It was against such that 
our forefathers fought and founded 
this nation. 


Te failure of governments to meet 


Self Destruction Through Misuse 

In a democratic form of government 
many factors more inherently demo- 
cratic in principle can, unless under- 
stood by the people and wisely guided 
by good leadership, bring self-destruc- 
tion. Free speech, one of the noblest 
conceptions of democratic procedure, 
practiced by selfish demagogues, can 
distort facts to suit particular argu- 
ments and can become as deadly de- 
tructive as well devised free speech 
can be constructive. Democracy by its 
very democratic nature can become the 
prey of organized minorities and spe- 
cial blocs and groups. Our national 
constitution guarantees the right of 
free speech in the United States, but 


On March 21 the Ohio District held 
one of the most unusual simultaneous 
meetings ever arranged in this country 
by any organization. This was a tele- 
phonic broadcast hook-up to eleven 
divisional meetings, the speaker being 
the Hon. Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of 
Commerce, who addressed Ohio Kiwan- 
ians from Washington, D. C. He was 
introduced by International Trustee 
Edwin F. Hill. 

The idea for these simultaneous div- 
isional meetings was originated by Pete 
Land, Secretary of the Ohio District 
and member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Akron. He recommended the plan to 
the District Board of Trustees at the 
Ohio District Convention last October, 
which plan was accepted, 

The eleven meetings were held at 
Alliance, Ashtabula, Bowling Green, 
Circleville, Fostoria, Marietta, Medina, 
Lakewood (Cleveland), Norwood (Cin- 
cinnati), Troy and Wellsville, Ohio. 

Governor Ben Arneson reported the 
whole plan a great success with record 
attendance at all meetings averaging 
from 300 to 500 people. 

This was the first of four such meet- 
ings scheduled for this year. The next 
one will be on “All Kiwanis Night,” 
May 20. 








this does not mean that libelous and 
defamatory extremes should be per- 
mitted. Hence, any man, if he can get 
an audience, can preach his doctrine 
provided it is not openly seditious in 





Photo Courtesy Washington, D. C. Post 
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By HON. DANIEL C. ROPER 


United States Secretary of Commerce 


character, This privilege imposes a 
very great responsibility upon good 
citizenship for wise control. The pub- 
lic must be constantly alert to analyze 
all presentations which are made to 
them, to consider the intent of those 
who set themselves up in positions of 
authority, to consider whether the ma- 
terial presented is factual and funda- 
mentally true, and to determine fur- 
ther whether the arguments presented 
are practicable in application as well 
as attractive in generalization and 
theory. 

Furthermore, it should be ascertain- 
ed whether such platforms, concretely 
analyzed, offer the greatest good for 
the greatest number or whether they 
depend for their appeal upon prefer- 
ential benefits and advantages for a 
group as against the best interests of 
all. Flimsy and superficial education 
is really perilous to this country. Hence 
we must set up standards of education 
and create facilities in forums and in 
our schools and colleges which guar- 
antee us this internal fundamental de- 
fense. 


Reasonable Restraints Necessary 
Daniel Webster in 1847 said: ‘‘Lib- 
erty exists in proportion to wholesome 
restraint.” The increasing complexity 
of our social and economic system has 
created circumstances which require 
reasonable legal and regulatory re- 
straints for the benefit of all. Liberty 
as a concept is in a constant process 
of evolution and what might have been 
a matter of free privilege and free 
choice one hundred or even fifty years 
ago may now, for social protection, be 
subject to regulation. The good citi- 
zen recognizes the requirements of the 
new conditions and is eager to enlist 
his support to make these regulatory 
devices function with a maximum of 
effectiveness. The simplest example 
in this connection is that of our daily 
experiences with traffic lights and regu- 
lations, Today pedestrians and auto- 
mobile drivers, for the mutual protec- 
tion of all concerned, find it a human 
necessity to conform to the reasonable 
restraints that make our vast and com- 
plicated traffic system possible. 


Regulatory Devices Mandatory 


In the fields of business and indus- 
try, as a further illustration, regula- 
tory devices to protect the general pub- 
lic and the majority of fair dealing 
business men have become mandatory. 
Of course, such restraints did not exist 
a century or half-century ago because 


(Turn to page 229) 
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Outline of the San Antonio 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 





REV. W. MARSHALL CRAIG 


ct ne riace t Kiwanis in the New 


Day Religious Mu Sunday, May 19 





GENERAL JOHN F. O'RYAN 


Commander 27th Division A F. Subject 
Our American Den racy snd Our Fu 
ture Opening session, M jay, M 20 





CANON ALLAN P. SHATFORD 


Rector, Church of St. James the Apostle 
Montreal, Canada. Subject: “Youth in oa 
Changing World." Business session, Tuesday 
morning, May 2! 





SUNDAY, MAY 19 
EVENING 
8:00—RELIGIOUS MUSICALE—Sunken Gardens 
Special Music 
Addresses of Welcome—Hon. James V. Allred, governor of Texas and 
Joseph O. Naylor, District Governor Southwest District 
Address—“The Place of Kiwanis in the New Day’’—Rev. W. Marshall 
Craig, Caston Avenue Baptist Church, Dallas, Texas 
“In Memoriam” 
MONDAY, MAY 20 
MORNING 
9:15—OPENING SESSION—Auditorium 
Report of Committee on Convention Program 
Reports of Committee on Finance and Treasurer 
Report of Secretary 
President’s Message 


Address—“Our American Democracy and Our Future”—Major 
General John F. O’Ryan, New York City, Commander 27th Divi- 
sion, A, E. F. 


NOON 

12:15-4:00—INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL—Limited to Members of Council 
12:15 —DISTRICT SECRETARIES’ LUNCHEON AND CONFERENCE 
AFTERNOON 


2:00-5:00—RECEPTION AND TEA for Mrs. William J. Carrington and Visiting 
Ladies—San Antonio Country Club 
2:00-4:00—-LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
2:00-4:00—CONFERENCE ON CLUB SINGING 
2:00-4:00—-CONFERENCES IN YOUTH, CIVICS, AND ADMINISTRATION HALLS— 
Two under each heading, one for clubs in larger cities and one 
for clubs in smaller cities and towns 
EVENING 
8:00—ALL KIWANIS NIGHT—Auditorium 
Presentation of International Officers, District Governors, etc. 
“Fellowship Hour’—Message from International President 
Address—“‘Homé Work’”’—Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer, The 
Kiwanis Magazine 
(President’s message and Roe Fulkerson’s addre will be nationally 
by Columbia Broadcasting System from 9:00 to 9:30 p. m., Central Standard Time) 


-ageant—“The Spirit of Kiwanis” 


broadcast 


10 :00—DANCING 


TUESDAY, MAY 2I 
MORNING 
9:15—BUSINESS SESSION—Auditorium 
“Tnternational Hour” 
Address—George H. Ross, Toronto, Past International President 
Address—Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Past International President 
Address—“Youth in a Changing World’—Canon Allan P. Shatford, 
Rector, Church of St. James the Apostle, Montreal, Canada 
Address—“The Kiwanian in a Changing World’—G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, President, DePauw University 
AFTERNOON 
1:30-5:00—LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT—Historic Drive 
2:00-4:00—CONFERENCES IN YOUTH, CIVICS, AND ADMINISTRATION HALLS— 
Two under each heading, one for clubs in larger cities and one 
for clubs in smaller cities and towns 


4:30-5:30—FELLOWSHIP SMOKER—Auditorium 
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Convention Program, May, 19-23 


CONVENTION THEME — "NEW FRONTIERS CHALLENGE KIWANIS PIONEERS" 


EVENING 
6:30-9 :00—DIsTRICT DINNERS 


9:00—-CONFERENCE ON RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NOMINATIONS — Limited to rep- 
resentatives elected by districts 


9:00—RECEPTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT AND MRS. CARRINGTON— 
Followed by Dancing—Roof Garden and Ball Room, Gunter Hotel 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22 
MORNING 


9:15—BUSINESS SESSION—Auditorium 


Preliminary Report of Committee on Resolutions—E. B. Stahlman, 
Jr., Chairman 

Address—‘Following the Drum Major’”—James H. Gheen, New York 

Report of Committee on Laws and Regulations 

Report of Committee on Credentials 


Nomination and Election of Officers 


NOON 
12:15—FELLOWSHIP LUNCHEON 

Address—Strickland Gillilan, Washington, D. C. 
12:15—-LADYSHIP LUNCHEON 

Address—James H. Gheen 

Address—“Fluttering Fragments”—Mrs. Grace Reed Parker 


Entertainment during afternoon—a “Southwestern” program 


AFTERNOON 


2:00-4:00—-CONFERENCES IN YOUTH, CIVICS, AND ADMINISTRATION HALLS- 
Two under each heading, one for clubs in larger cities and one 
for clubs in smaller cities and towns 


EVENING 


6:00—DINNER FOR PAST INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS AND PAST AND PRESENT 
DISTRICT GOVERNORS 


8:30—“A NIGHT IN OLD Mexico’”—Mexican center—Market Plazas 


THURSDAY, MAY 23 
MORNING 
9:00—BUSINESS SESSION—Auditorium 
Final Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Presentation of Trophies 
Kiwanis Progress Flashes—Two minute messages from Past Inter- 
national Presidents 


Address—“Stable Money and Recovery” 
Yale University 
Invitation and Presentation from Next Convention City 


Professor Irving Fisher, 





Report of Committee on Elections 
Presentation of Newly Elected Officers 


Convention Epilog—Pageant: “Texas Under Seven Flags’—Directed 
by San Antonio Club 


AFTERNOON 
2:00—GoLF TOURNAMENT—Willow Springs Golf Club 





CONVENTION SPEAKERS 





HON. JAMES V. ALLRED 
The Governor of the Lone Star State will 


ot welcome on 


give one of the addresses 
Sunday evening. 





» s 


G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


President of De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Indiana. Subject: "The Kiwanian in a 
Changing World." Business session, Tuesday 
morning, May 21. 





PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER 


Professor of Economics, Yale University. 
Subject: “Stable Money and Recovery." 
Business session Thursday morning, May 23. 
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The run of 1889 which opened up central Oklahoma and started Oklahoma City on its way as one of the principal cities of the southwest. 


Only Forty-Six Years! 


to Oklahoma and grow up with 

the country.”’ This was the com- 
ment of Theodore Roosevelt while 
President of the United States—and it 
is good advice today. 

But whether or not Kiwanians ex- 
pect to “grow up with Oklahoma,” 
those who plan to visit the convention 
at San Antonio will do well to note 
the many interesting, good highways 
crossing Oklahoma en route to San 
Antonio. 

Only 46 years ago on April 22, the 
territory that now is Oklahoma was 
the cherished land of the Indian, an 
undeveloped prairie and hilly waste 
little known to the white man. 

On that historic date, this area first 
was opened to white settlement with 
the famous “run” in which homeseek- 
ers from many states lined up on 
horseback, in covered wagons and on 
foot to await the crack of a cavalry- 
man’s pistol which signalled the offi- 
cial opening. 

During the intervening period buf- 
falo grass and tepees have given place 
to 30-story skyscrapers, the rolling 
plains are detted with modern farm 
homes, and the Old West of the Indian 
has passed into memory except for the 
historic landmarks that still remain to 
recall the thrills of other days. 


| I were a young man I would ge 


By H. G. HATFIELD 


International Treasurer 


Yes, only 46 years ago Oklahoma 
was opened up to settlers. There 
are numerous interesting places to 
visit en route to and from the San 
Antonio Convention. 


Kiwanians attending the San An- 
tonio Convention will travel one of 
four main routes across Oklahoma. 
Best-known, perhaps and the most 
logical route for visitors from the 
Northeast is U.S. 66, “Mainstreet of 
America.”’ Other routes are: U.S. 73, 
U.S. 75, U.S. 77 and U.S. 81. All are 
surfaced with concrete or gravel 
throughout their course across the state 
and to travel any of them insures a 
trip of rare scenic beauty and historic 
interest. 

U.S. Highway 66, extending south- 
west from Chicago, enters Oklahoma 
at its extreme northeast corner. Tra- 
versing Ottawa County it takes the 
traveler through the world’s largest 
lead and zine producing area, center- 
ing around Miami, county seat of Ot- 
tawa County. In this area is produced 
more than half of the nation’s supply 
of these metals. 

Next of interest along this route is 
the city of Claremore, noted for its 
curative mineral waters and as the 
home of Will Rogers, famous humorist 
and movie actor. It was here and at 


Oolagah, a few miles to the north, that 
Will spent his early years as a cow 
puncher and learned the roping and 
riding that later made him famous in 
the show world. 

Then comes Tulsa, “oil capital of 
the world,” a modern metropolis of 
more than 140,000 population, home of 
many of the best-known men in the 
far-flung petroleum industry. 

A few miles southwest of Tulsa is 
the former home of the Creek Indians 
and early day oil “hot spot” of the 
now famous Mid-Continent oil field. It 
was near Sapulpa, county seat of 
Creek County, through which you will 
pass, that Robert Galbreath, now a 
wealthy oil man of Tulsa, brought in 
the renowned Glenn Pool Gusher which 
opened one of the first of Oklahoma’s 
major oil pools in 1905. 

Chandler, a little farther along the 
highway towards Oklahoma City, state 
capital, has witnessed some of the most 
glorious chapters in Oklahoma’s color- 
ful history as a key point in the open- 
ing of Indian Territory. 

Oklahoma City, political, commercial 
and transportation capital and me 
tropolis of the state, is the next point 
of interest on U.S. 66. 

On the morning of April 22, 1899, 
the land upon which this city now 
stands was a bit of rolling prairie, cov- 
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ered with buffalo grass, whose expanse 
was interrupted only by a small frame 
railroad station, a farm house and a 
clump or two of scrawny scrub oak 
trees. 

By nightfall of that day, a bustling 
city of tents and frame shacks had 
sprung up and hastily laid out streets 
hummed with the activity of several 
thousand eager, adventurous settlers, 
who had raced into this newly opened 
country to homestead farms and to 
stake town lots. 

Steadily has the city grown in popu- 
lation until now it is rated well above 
the 200,000 mark. Covering an area of 
25.12 square miles, the city has 2,900 
acres of beautiful parks. There are 114 
churches of all denominations, repre- 
senting a total investment of approxi- 
mately $7,000,000. 

More than 400 conventions were en- 
tertained here during 1934. 

Principal industries of Oklahoma 
City are oil and gas production and 
refining, meat packing, flour and grist 
mills, oil field supplies, iron and steel 
works, cotton ginning and compressing, 
printing and publishing and wholesal- 
ing and jobbing. Total of manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling and jobbing institu- 
tions in the city is approximately 750. 

Adjoining Oklahoma City is the fam- 
ous Oklahoma City oil field, brought in 
with the Discovery well of Indian Ter- 
ritory Illuminating Oil Company on 
December 4, 1928, This field includes 
more than 1,000 producing oil and gas 
wells, varying in potential yield from 
5,000 to more than 100,000 barrels 
each daily. This field for several years 
was known as the largest high gravity 
oil field in the world. Stories about its 
famous ‘‘Wild Mary” Sudik well, which 
“blew wild’? for 11 days before it was 
brought under control, have appeared 
in newspapers in practically every 
civilized country. 

Near Oklahoma City are several re- 
puted camp sites of the famed explorer 
and writer, Washington Irving, on his 
well-known “Tour of the Prairies” in 
1833. 

Those Kiwanians who wish to pro- 
ceed by way of U.S. 66 will turn west 
from Oklahoma City to pass through 
El Reno, one of the most active of 
early settlements, and nearby Fort 
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Oklahoma City in 1889—a few weeks after its founding. 


Zeno, established in 1875, largest U. S. 
Army remount station. Here also was 
recently constructed a modern federal 
penitentiary for the more youthful law- 
breakers. 

At several points along this route 
near Oklahoma City and El] Reno, the 
traveler will see the twisting and turn- 
ing North Canadian River, unique in 
many respects among American 
streams. It is said to be the longest 
river in the world for its width; its bed 
is along the ridge of a hill, the beds 
of the South Canadian River on one 
side and the Cimarron River on the 
other being much lower; It has few 
tributaries and these flow away from it 
through most of their course. Deep 
Fork Creek with its source two miles 
from the North Canadian, wanders 75 
miles before emptying into it. It has 
been said of the North Canadian that 
“in the autumn you can’t see it and 
in the spring you can’t see across it.”’ 
Its former bed now is the site of the 
33-story First National Bank Building 
in Oklahoma City. 

Near El Reno, also, is the Concho 
Indian Reservation, one of the few 
remaining points in the state where the 
visitor can see “blanket” Indians, liv- 
ing in tepees. 

A short distance west of El Reno as 
it crosses Custer County, U.S. 66 passes 
not far from the site of ‘“‘Custer’s Bat- 
tletield,” where the last important bat- 





tle with the Indians to be fought in 
Oklahoma occurred with the famous 
General George A. Custer, command- 
ing the U. S. troops. 

U.S. 66 proceeds westward through 
a country known as a_ sportsman’s 
paradise across the Texas line and on 
to Amarillo. 

Delegates coming through Kansas 
City can cross Oklahoma on U.S. High- 
way 73 or 75. If 73 is used, a most 
scenic trip through the picturesque 
eastern Oklahoma hills country will 
bring new thrills with each hour of 
travel. 

Entering Oklahoma north of Vinita, 
an important trading post of Old In- 
dian days, the route follows a south- 
easterly course through Wagoner and 
Muskogee counties, an area rich in 
Indian and Old West lore and land- 
marks. 

Probably the most interesting spot 
in this section is old Fort Gibson, es- 
tablished in 1824, a few miles north- 
east of Muskogee. At times, in the 
early days, more soldiers were sta- 
tioned here than at all other frontier 
forts combined. It long was recognized 
as the most important military post in 
the Middle West and here were plan- 
ned and launched many of the more 
important expeditions that made pos- 
sible later negotiations with the war- 
like tribes of Western Oklahoma. The 
fort garrisoned more than 6,000 troops 
during the Civil War and long served 
as a training ground for officers 
graduated from West Point. 

Fort Gibson was garrisoned until 
1890. Its few remaining buildings are 
in a sad state of repair and a move 
now is on foot to reconstruct them and 
restore the fort as it was in its hey 
day. 

Muskogee is the capital of the Five 
Civilized Tribes and is the home of 
Bacone College, only Indian college in 
the state. 

Innumerable spots may be pointed 
out in this section as hide-outs of early 
day outlaws whose escapades enlivened 
the days and nights of pioneer settlers. 
In southern Muskogee County is a 

(Turn to page 238) 
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Looking west along the Avenue of Palaces showing a few of the scores of Spanish Renaissance exhibit palaces which stud the spacious grounds of the 


California Pacific International Exposition. 


After San A\ntonio — Come to the 
San Diego Exposition 


By ELWOOD T. BAILEY, 


Director of Public Relations and Member of Board 


of California 


Pacific International Exposition; 


Honorary Member, Kiwanis Club of San Diego 


HE CALIFORNIA Pacific Interna- 

tional Exposition opens in Balboa 

Park, San Diego on May 29. Ki- 
wanians will be interested to know 
that under the sponsorship of the Ki- 
wanis Club of San Diego and neigh- 
boring clubs, August 10 will be a gala 
day. While actual details are in the 
hands of the local club, the hosts of 
the day will be the Kiwanis clubs of 
the California-Nevada District. 

The sponsor club will send invita- 
tions to every club in the United States 
and Canada to join them at that time. 
In addition, visitors to the Internation- 
al Convention at San Antonio, May 
19-23 are urged to make post conven- 
tion trips to this beautiful exposition 


and to renew their friendships with 
California Kiwanians. 

Perhaps nowhere in the United 
States will Kiwanians have the op- 
portunity to gather in a setting more 
unique and beautiful, for the fourteen 
hundred acres that make up Balboa 
Park in the heart of San Diego are 
rich in beauty, mellow with tradition, 
and hallowed by the memory of glor- 
ious days that have gone, days that 
have seen the evolution of California 
from a far-flung outpost of civilization 
to a golden empire in the sisterhood 
of states. 


Four Centuries of Progress 
The California Pacific International 
Exposition is dedicated to the four 


1 


centuries that have made up its his- 
tory; to the swift paced Present and 
to that Tomorrow which, in the West, 
is heralded by such mighty achieve- 
ments as Boulder Dam; the All Am- 
erican Canal; the Grand Coulee Proj- 
ect; the San Francisco Trans-Bay 
Bridges and the many other develop- 
ments which predict a new era of ad- 
vancement. 

Fifty years after 1492, which 
brought immortality to Columbus and 
glory to the banners of Spain, Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo, Portugese adven- 
curer, sailing under the Spanish flag, 
steered his bluff-bowed galleon into 
what was later to be named San Diego 
Bay, in honor of the patron saint of 
Spanish mariners. 
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Looking across the corner of the extensive Botanical Gardens of Ameri- 
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The tower of the Palace of Science at the western entrance to the Expo- 


ca’s Exposition to the twin tile-topped towers of the Palace of Foods and sition, universally recognized as one of the most magnificent examples 
of Spanish Renaissance architecture in America. 


Beverages. 


In the wake of that galleon came 
four crowded centuries; years that saw 
California as a Spanish colony, a jewel 
in the diadem of Mexico, and at last 
one of the United States. 

Came Father Junipero Serra, Fran- 
ciscan priest, who taught the Indians, 
built the first masonry dam and aque- 
duct in California, planted the first 
palm and olive trees and erected Cali- 
fornia’s first mission, San Diego de 
Aleala. This was the mother mission, 
the mission that was first in the chain 
that was to reach from San Diego to 
Sonoma, each mission a day’s journey 
apart. 

Soldier of fortune and priest, pion- 
eer homesteader and ’49er, Spanish 
Don and Yankee trader, all of them 
through the years have built a legend 
of a great land, and in their passing 
have left a deep imprint that holds 
San Diego close to those glamorous 
yesterdays. 


Architecturally Beautiful 


That is the historical background of 
America’s Exposition-1935. In this 
setting, heavy with the memory of the 
olden, golden days, are found exposi- 
tion buildings that tell the story of the 
land. Along the stately Avenue of 
Palaces will be found some of the 
finest examples of Spanish renaissance 
and Spanish colonial architecture in 
the United States. Surrounded by a 
landscaping scene that incorporates 
all that is beautiful in tropic and semi- 
tropic vegetation, these buildings are 
truly a bit of old Spain. 

Architecturally, however, the ex- 


position reaches back to those days 
before the coming of the white man, 
to the civilization of the Mayans, the 
Pueblos and the other Indian tribes of 
the American Southwest, Mexico and 
Central America. 

Odd as it may seem, it was the peo- 
ple of those tribes who gave to the 
world the form of building design now 
hailed as “modernistic.” The Pueblo 
with its terraced set-backs; the tem- 
ples, with their artistic effect obtained 
through simplicity of line, and mass of 
pile, are the forerunners of today’s 
ultra-modernistic architecture. 

So well does this type of building 
blend with Southern California set- 
tings, so refreshing is its contrast with 
the Spanish school of design, that the 
builders of America’s Exposition-1935 
have used this novel and simple archi- 
tectural motif for many of the ex- 
hibit buildings. They will be found, 
chiefly, in the industrial section, where 
they express the power and progress 
symbolical of the industries of this 
country. 


Exhibits 


In the industrial sector of the Cali- 
fornia Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, Ford, Standard Oil, and other 
great American concerns will erect 
their own exhibit buildings, or display 
their products in the Palace of Travel 
and Transportation, the Palace of Elec- 
tricity and Varied Industry and the 
other edifices dedicated to industrial 
advancement. 

The lovely Spanish Renaissance Pal- 
ace of Foods and Beverages on the 


Avenue of Palaces will house displays 
of great comestibles from firms such 
as Standard Brands, Kraft-Phenix, 
Coca-Cola and a score of others. In 
the Palace of Science will be found 
one of the outstanding museums of 
science on the Pacific Coast. Here the 
evolution of man is traced. Here will 
be found relics of the dark yesterdays 
in the story of mankind, and in the 
commercial division of this hall of 
learning will be exhibits of modern sci- 
ence. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company will reveal secrets 
of telephonic science that have been 
developed in the Bell Systems Labora- 
tories. Inverted speech, magnetic 
recording and speech graphing will be 
shown here, along with displays of a 
kindred nature, by organizations 
whose work in the commercial field 
is predicated on scientific achievement. 

Education will have a palace of its 
own. There will be a Palace of Fine 
Arts, containing rare paintings and 
sculpture from the Old World and the 
new, with the work of painters of the 
Southwest emphasized. The Palace of 
the Parent and Child will lure not only 
parents and their children, but all 
those visitors who wish to know more 
of the science of the child. Food dis- 
plays, children’s clothing, a huge nurs- 
ery and, in fact, the whole vast sub- 
ject of the care of children will be 
displayed here. 

Kiwanians, with their international 
viewpoints, will find much interest in 
the House of Pacific Relations. This 
is more than a house, in actuality, al- 
though its inspiration springs from the 
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Pacific, 
central 


ideal of the nations of the 
gathered in harmony in one 
place. This ideal is obtained on the 
exposition grounds with the Pacific 
relations group. A circle of hacienda- 
type houses, centered upon a communal 
plaza where the various fetes and cel- 
ebrations of the nations will be pre- 
sented, will be used for the headquar- 
ters of nations with Pacific interests. 
Official representatives of the foreign 
governments will be found there. Hos- 
pitality typical of the various nations 
will be dispensed, and the visitor will 
obtain there complete information con- 
cerning the country in which he is in- 
terested. Gay costumes and gay peo- 
ple will greet him. 


See the Fleet in June 

The United States Government’s 
participation in America’s Exposition 
will be highlighted by the Federal 
Building and its display, which has 
been authorized by a federal bill ap- 
propriating $350,000 for preparation 


and maintenance. The President has 
signified his intention of visiting the 
exposition, and the entire United 
States Fleet will be concentrated in 


San Diego Bay for three weeks, begin- 
ning June 10. Throughout the summer 
there will be military and naval cere- 
monies and on the opening day dig- 
nitaries of state and national govern- 
ments will attend. 


California, officially, through Hon. 


Frank Merriam, Kiwanian and gov- 
ernor of the state, has invited each 


state in the Union tc be represented 
at the exposition and the State of Cali- 











of the Botanical Gerdens and the Palace of Foods and Bev. 
erages at America’s Exposition. 


fornia is now building its own exhibit 
hall, in which each county will be 
given space for exhibition purposes. 

The international flavor, the link 
between old Spanish days and the 
present West, will again be accented 
in the Spanish Village, a little bit of 
old Castile in Caiifornia. The exact 
reproduction of the Alcazar Garden of 
Seville, and the Garden of the Casa 
del Rey Moro in Ronda, Spain, will 
further unite Today and Yesterday. 

Those visitors who wish to step back 
to the roaring days of ’49, will find in 
Golden Gulch a mining camp that mir- 
rors that glamorous period in Amer- 
ican history. A full-sized, fully-peo- 
pled mining town, it will have all the 
features of such a community, from 
the kerosene lighted honky-tonk to the 
stamp mills and placer mining of the 
gold rush days. 

The excitement and thrills of the 
exposition’s amusement zone will en- 
thrall the visitor of all ages. Great 
shows by master showmen will com- 
pete for interest. The blare of a 
brass band, the thunder of the barker’s 
brass-bound lungs, and the roar of 
lions will arouse overtones that will 
bring back those thrills of long ago 
when the “circus came to town.”’ Mo- 
toreycling daredevils, death-defying 
animal trainers and beautiful girls, 
weird sights and strange folk from 
faraway lands, midgets living on ‘“‘Mid- 
get Farm” and in “Midget City.” 
Dancing and dining, and over it all 
the spell of sawdust and _ spangles, 
stardust and glamor. 

Then there is the 


world famous 
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Zoélogical Gardens, famous for its 
two mountain gorillas, the only two 
in captivity, for its barless grottoes 
where lions, tigers and various types 
of bears are housed. 

Over 2500 specimens are contained 
in this zoo, second largest in the coun- 
try in number of animals and third 
largest in area. It boasts the finest 
anthropoid ape collection in the world, 
the only man o’ war birds in captivity 
and the only known herd of Galapagos 
fur-bearing seals among its unique 
exhibits. It must be added that the 
unusual in this zoo is carried on even 
to the staff, for its director is Mrs. 
Belle J. Benchley, the only woman in 
the world to head a zoo management. 

In the field of special events, more 
than a hundred days have been booked 
already by various organizations of 
the nation, which will hold fiestas dur- 
ing the exposition’s 167 days. 

These organizations range from ser- 
vice clubs, such as Kiwanis, to pa- 
triotic societies like the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, state soci- 
eties, Greek letter fraternities and for- 
eign nation groups. In fact, organiza- 
tions of every type have designated 
special days for celebrations at Amer- 
ica’s Exposition. 


Kiwanis Day 

Under the supervision of the San 
Diego Kiwanis club and the clubs in 
nearby cities, Kiwanis Day will be 
one of the outstanding events in the 
long list. The committee in charge of 
preparations is headed by General 


(Turn to page 239) 
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One of the entrances to the Palace of. Foods and Beverages at the Cali- 
fornia Pacific International Exposition. 
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Trailing the “Vanishing” American 


LTHOUGH Indians in the United 
States are one race, they can not 
be looked upon as all alike. There 

are more than fifty linguistic groups 
in four times as many nations or 
tribes, scattered over North America. 
To understand the differences in en- 
vironment and life of these little na- 
tions, is to appreciate the difficult task 
of writers who choose to paint a pic- 
ture of Indian life. 

A new interest in the Indian is evi- 
denced in a changing attitude toward 
him as an American—more often he 
has been depicted in the extreme— 
either as a blood-thirsty savage, sly 
and vengeful; or a superman having 
mysterious powers over nature and 
animals. He has been classed as enemy, 
nuisance, problem and_ responsibility, 
but not often has he been viewed as 
capable of having and directing a cul- 
tural contribution to so-called civiliza- 
tion. To trace our history through 
four centuries following the landing of 
Columbus means an evaluation of the 
Indian’s influence in what is known as 
“American tradition.” 

The fusing of the Indian’s culture or 
civilization may mean slow death to a 
historic race in one sense, but it gives 
birth and progress to another. “It is 
the glory of the native American race 
that it has consistently held its racial 
course through four hundred years, It 
is hoped that it will never depart from 
the road that it has traveled so long 
with such rare understanding. We 
should like to know the destiny of this 
race. Here in the United States it is 
in our hands. If we go wrong in our 
future treatment of the Indian, it will 
be through ignorance and not through 
evil intentions.” These quotations, 
taken from “Givers of Life” by Emma 
Franklin Estobrook, characterize the 
general attitude of thinking Ameri- 
cans today. 

And what of the young Indian’s at- 
titude toward the culture that he has 
been taught is savage, inferior and 
must be forgotten? Within the last 
decade he is becoming self-conscious of 
his heritage and the part he may play 
ii interpreting it to the world. But to 
the same agencies and races that have 
been responsible for awakening and 
contrasting his “sense of heritage,’’ he 
must look for assistance and encour- 
agement if America is not to lose some 
of the spiritual wealth which lies in 
the Indian art, music, religion and 
philosophy. The young Indian has dis- 
covered a rainbow in his sky. 


By ATALOA 


Head of the Arts and Crafts Department and 
Field Extension Secretary, Bacone College, Oklahoma 


Attracted by unique and original 
paintings of Kiowa and Pueblo paint- 
ings exhibited at the International art 
exhibit at Prague five years ago, a 
-aris publisher contracted immediate- 
ly for the publication of these paint- 
ings. This awoke America. The first 





Ataloa 


edition sold quickly and _ available 
copies are now double the original 
price. A dozen or more Indian painters 
have been discovered and are being 
featured in local and national exhibi- 
tions. At the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
recognition was given to Marie, a 
Pueblo potter whose artistic creations 
competed with potters from many na- 
tions. Marie, Tewa of San Ildefonso 
and Nanpeyo, Hopi of Walpi, are 
largely responsible for the recent re- 
vival of Pueblo pottery. The name of 
Da-tsa-lala, a Washoe who died less 
than ten years ago, has been placed 
among the finest basket makers of the 
world. Some of her baskets have sold 


Attendance at the San Antonio 
Convention and vacation trips 
later on offer many opportunities 
to travel through Indian country. 
In this article, Ataloa, daughter 
of a Chickasaw chief and one of 
the most gifted Indian leaders in 
the country, tells of the contribu- 
tion the Indians have made and 
of the growing response to their 
art and their culture. 


for as much as five thousand dollars. 
Fred Cardin, Pe-se-quah, of the Cree- 
Quapaw tribes was the only one of 
sixteen American composers who was 
asked to repeat successively, his com- 
positions in Town Hall, New York. 
He is also a violinist of distinction. 
Te Ata, Chickasaw, dramatist, has been 
acclaimed an artist of the first rank 
by audiences in two continents. These 
and many other Indians in home and 
professional life are finding a sincere 
response to their interpretation of In- 
dian art and culture, 

Many of the Indian festivals and 
ceremonials are associated with the 
planting and harvesting of crops. Since 
these seasons coincide with the white 
man’s vacation, great crowds have fol- 
lowed trails and good roads into reser- 
vations to witness religious drama 
that has had continuous tribal exist- 
ence for many centuries. Among the 
most spectacular and famous cere- 
monial dances are the Sun dance of 
the Sioux, Arapaho, Cheyenne, Co- 
manche, and Apache—in fact all the 
Plains tribes of Oklahoma and the 
Dakotas. This dance is usually the last 
of July and first of August, the dates 
being set by the Medicine men. In the 
Southwest, July and August are the 


months when Pueblos and Navajos 
celebrate various feast dates. The 
Santa Domingo Corn dance, Hopi 


Snake dance and Rain dances of the 
various smaller Pueblos dramatize the 
eternal struggle of Nature’s children 
in search for the Great Mystery. 

The Indian’s art and religion are in- 
separable. Exquisite basketry and pot- 
tery of the Hopis, silver work and 
weaving of the Navajos—sand paint- 
ings and richly decorated costumes of 
all these tribes lure the collector of 
Indian art to the door of the tribal 
artist. Beadwork, gorgeous buckskin 
costumes, baskets and paintings of the 
Oklahoma Indians are finding a mar- 
ket at home and abroad. However, 
tradition more than commercialization, 
is the motivating factor back of the 
production of Indian art. 

The present commissioners and staff 
in the Indian Bureau at Washington 
are doing everything possible to train 
and encourage native leadership and 
to conserve the best in Indian life. Stu- 
dent loans, assistantships, with pref- 
erence being given Indians in all In- 
dian service positions, mean a reversal 
in government policiés that must cer- 
tainly write a different story for the 
future Indian Americans. 
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SCOPE OF KIWANIS MEMBERSHIP PLAN 


HE full scope of the membership plan of our organ- 
ization is not fully understood by many of our mem- 
bers and even some of our leaders. 

There are two regrettable results from this condition. 
First, because of this ignorance of the types and the 
range of possibilities of our membership provisions, many 
of our clubs are handicapped in the upbuilding of mem- 
bership and do not avail themselves of the many means 
to build up their personnel. Second, this failure to un- 
derstand the full scope of our membership provisions leads 
some to mistakenly suggest the need of some changes in 
our membership plan. The purposes of some changes 
that have been from time to time suggested are quite pos- 
sible of realization, at least to a large extent, under our 
present membership provisions. 

A thorough study of these membership provisions will re- 
veal a scope and flexibility that is not appreciated by all 
and will reveal opportunities for the development of mem- 
bership that will improve and broaden the personnel of 
clubs in ways that are not now put into practice. 

These membership provisions were adopted after a most 
thorough study as the practical means to develop in our 
clubs quality of personnel, representative character of 
membership, and a reasonable age average, and to meet 
certain anticipated conditions in club membership. 

The fundamental membership is obviously the active. 
There is no place in a Kiwanis club for inactive members 
whose only relation to their respective clubs is that their 
names are on the membership list and that they may pay 
some dues. A Kiwanis club is a “Gideon’s Band.” If 
Kiwanis clubs are to develop the personnel and fellowship 
that is basic for the service and leadership activities for 
which Kiwanis stands, members must actively participate 
in the functioning and activities of their clubs. 

Kiwanis requires a membership made up of the owner, 
executive and professional type of man, not because of an 
exclusiveness of spirit or an unsympathetic attitude to- 
ward other groups of men, but rather, because only 
by a membership of such men can the purposes of the or- 
ganization in service and leadership be best carried out, 

The plan for two members from each vocational activity, 
that is, two members in each classification, permits a 
reasonable age average in a club, if there is the proper 
use made of this double classification plan. For example, 
if there is an older man as one member in a given classi- 
fication there should be due effort and planning so that 
the second member in that classification shall be a man 
younger in years. Thus can be controlled to a large ex- 
tent, and certainly to a sufficient extent for all purposes, 
the age average in each classification and therefore the 
age average of the club. To attain this end there is no need 
for any new type of membership for older men or younger 
men, etc. Asa matter of fact, any such type of member- 
ship for special age groups brings serious problems, where- 
as by the use of the double classification provisions already 
in our membership plan most satisfactory control can be 
maintained over the age average of a club. 

A second class of membership is the privileged, planned 
to meet certain foreseen conditions. It was obvious that 


as members matured, there would be those who would drop 
out of the more active business and professional life in 
which they were engaged and classified when they became 


active members. It was also foreseen that many of these 
men, because they were released from the more pressing 
business and professional responsibilities, would have more 
time to devote to the carrying out of the purposes and 
objectives of Kiwanis and might well be continued in a 
membership relation to a club and participate in its func- 
tioning and activities. Obviously, into this privileged 
membership may be moved these maturer and less active 
men and thus their classifications under active membership 
are made available to younger men. This type of member- 
ship, therefore, provides a place in membership for 
younger men and for older men less active in business. It 
likewise steadies the age average of a club. 

Another type of membership—reserve—meets other 
anticipated conditions. There are two types of cases 
eared for by this membership. First, in due time some 
men change their business or professional work and so 
become ineligible as active members under the classifica- 
tion of their original membership. If there is an open 
classification in active membership for his new line of 
business, he can become an active member, but if both 
classifications in active membership under his new business 
or professional activities, are filled when he makes the 
change, then he would have to drop out of Kiwanis, in 
spite of his loyalty and devotion to the organization, ex- 
cept for reserve membership. This relates such of these 
men as clubs desire to conserve to their clubs pending the 
time when there is an opening in active membership under 
that classification. 

Second, reserve membership also cares for the active 
member who moves to another city and because of his 
active interest in Kiwanis desires to take up membership 
in the club of his new city, but finds both classifications 
for the business he now enters filled at the time. 

In other words, the reserve membership was adopted 
practically as a waiting list for the exceptional type of 
member who through business or professional changes 
loses his active membership in a given classification pend- 
ing such time as he can become an active member again. 
For this reason provision was made for a limit on the 
number of reserve members because it would seriously 
change the character of a club if it had a large number 
of reserve members in a given classification all waiting 
for one opening in a classification of active membership. 

Obviously, all the details of our membership provisions 
are not here presented. I have endeavored to present 
those main features which plainly reveal the scope and 
flexibility of our present membership plan. Under these 
provisions much more can be done in membership practice 
than is now done. It would be a serious mistake to hastily 
adopt provisions that would dilute and weaken club mem- 
bership and disqualify it for accomplishing the purposes of 
our organization. The present provisions, if wisely and 
fully used, will maintain a sound, strong, active member- 
ship of the type that is definitely needed to carry out the 
objects and objectives of Kiwanis. 

Study your membership “blueprint” and build club 
membership accordingly. 
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MAN should never be too old to 
learn. The last eighteen months 
have been a liberal education for me. 
: I have been specializing on apprecia- 
tion of poetry, and have memorized a lot of it. I have 
learned to touch one little toe at a time and recite, “This 
little pig went to market; this little pig stayed at home.” 
I have memorized that epic of childhood, 
“Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get her dog’s dinner and fry it, 
But when she got there, the cupboard was bare, 
So the poor dog went on a diet.” 

These are more or less classics, and a certain smatter- 
ing of them remains in the mind of every man from 
childhood. But they are getting out new baby books 
these days. One such came as a present to our baby not 
long ago. It is a combination jingle and jungle book, 
and tells of the aims and ambitions, the sorrows and 
regrets of certain animals. But it is of the last page in 
it that I wish to speak. On this page is a lightning bug 
drawn by an artist who had never seen one. It is flying 
across a sky of midnight blue, and from its tail issues 
a bolt of forked lightning which zigzags to the far corner 
of the page. I quote the accompanying jingle from 
memory. 

“The lightning bug, just any night, 
Makes lightning that’s a wonder. 

He ought to be content with that, 
And not try to make thunder.” 

I feel about that little jingle as I have always felt about 
Alice in Wonderland. It may have been written for 
children, but it packs a lesson that most old folks could 
learn to their advantage. 

But to get back to the Lightning Bug who aspired to 
make thunder. I once knew a man who ran a highly 
respectable and successful livery stable. This was before 
the day of the automobile, of course. We lived in a 
college town, and it was the custom on Saturdays and 
Sundays for the college boys to hire a horse and buggy 
and take the best girl friend for a ride, much to the 
delight of the horse, who only had to stand in a shady 
spot as soon as the buggy got out of town. The resultant 
cash returns to the livery stable man made him prosperous. 

But was he satisfied? He was not! He wrote what 
he called poetry. Increasingly often he recited his rhymes 
with their halting meter and their limping feet. He be- 
came such a bore that people hired their horses and bug- 
gies elsewhere. His business ran down to nothing and 
his horses stood idle in the barn eating their heads off. 
He was a fine lightning bug, but his ambition to make 
thunder spoiled his usefulness. 

I knew a fellow who was as fine a plumber as ever for- 
got his tools and had to sit and smoke his pipe while his 
assistant went back to the shop for them. He knew how 
to charge and his business was highly successful. But he 
was not satisfied merely to plumb. He longed to be an 
end man. He put in most of his time organizing amateur 
minstrel shows, and he preferred having his face black- 
ened with burnt cork rather than with grease off his 
plumbing tools. He liked the red coat and flowered waist- 
coat of an end man better than the honest overalls of 
a plumber, and he put in most of his time on a job re- 
hearsing darky stories and singing darky songs. He would 
leave a leaky pipe dribbling on a parlor suite to go to a 
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rehearsal, or a bathroom tub overflowing to learn a new 
step in the shuffle. His business went sour and he went 
broke, because he neglected his lightning and tried to 
make thunder. 

I sympathize with those two men and with that light- 
ning bug because I have a thwarted ambition. I may be 
able to make a fair living at my regular occupation of 
exercising a typewriter, but my ambition reaches out to 
other things. I have always wanted to be a drum major 
and in tall bear skin shako and high topped patent leather 
boots goosestep in front of a brass band in a parade. I 
know my knee joints are ill adapted to goosestepping, and 
the only time I ever attempted to twirl a baton and toss 
it high in the air in true drum major style, it came down 
on my bald bean and raised a lump as big as half an 
orange. Yet, when I should be at my business of writ- 
ing, I sit around and dream that I am strutting proudly 
at the head of a band, twirling one of those shiny brass 
batons, tossing it high in the air and catching it non- 
chalantly as I goosestep my way down the street, the 
cynosure of all eyes. I am just another lightning bug 
who neglects his lightning because he aspires to make 
thunder. 

The world is full of us lightning bugs who want to make 
thunder. There is the astute lawyer who aspires to get 
into politics and hold public office, and is neglecting his 
law business; the splendid doctor who wants to become 
the crack golfer of his neighborhood, and is neglecting 
his patients; the marvelously endowed mother who is neg- 
lecting her children that she may become the champion 
contract player of her town, and the fine merchant who 
is neglecting his store because he aspires to become the 
head of every fraternal order in his home town. 

Perhaps when we do things well, we do them so easily 
that we don’t feel that they amount to much. It is the 
unattainable which ever haunts the corridors of heart’s 
desire. It is only human to want things we cannot have. 

In the course of a year, I visit a lot of Kiwanis clubs. 
I find in these clubs a lot of fine men who are marvelous 
lightning bugs, but make little success as thunderers. 
One of the finest song leaders I ever heard, aspired to be 
president of his Kiwanis club, and was elected because he 
had served the club so well as song leader. He could 
lead men in song, but not in Kiwanis work, and Kiwanis 
stood still for a year because he wanted to make thunder. 

There are few, if any, kinder groups of men than Ki- 
wanians. If a fellow Kiwanian aspires to any job in 
Kiwanis, they are inclined to give it to him out of the 
goodness of their hearts, although there may be better 
men in the club for the job in question. This means 
that the only way each of us knows to what job in Ki- 
wanis we are best adapted, is by careful personal analysis. 

There is fully as much honor in successfully carrying 
on the committee work on one of our objects as in holding 
the more showy job of president. There is fully as great 
an opportunity to serve Kiwanis as a member of the com- 
mittee on attendance as there is as chairman of the com- 
mittee on underprivileged children, which is a more spec- 
tacular job. Just being a good Kiwanian is as high an 
honor as can come to any man. 

We lightning bugs would better just confine ourselves 
to making zigzag streaks across the midnight blue, and 
let those best adapted to the job do the Kiwanis thundering. 
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Norton, Virginia, Cultivates the A\rt of Living 


TUNNED at first by the depres- 

sion, our little town of Norton, on 

the Trail of the Lonesome Pine, 
exerted its “recuperative powers” and 
came through. 

Norton rededicated itself to civic vir- 
tues and human needs. By adopting 
definite programs, it concentrated its 
energies, salvaged its and 
veloped untouched resources of citizen- 
ship. 

And the motivating and codédrdinat- 
ing influence has been the Kiwanis club. 

We Nortonians believe that our club, 
now 13 years old, has been extraordin- 
arily successful. No other service club 
and no business group has ever lasted 
so long or has been so effective in our 
town. From a place where its settlers 
expected to make quick money in coal 
boom years, Norton has been trans- 
formed, through efforts of its Kiwanis 
club, into a community of four thou- 
sand citizens who have settled down to 
cultivate the arts of living. 

We did have our boom years, the 
first in the early nineties, Our native 
population, still known as hillbillies, re- 
sented the inroads of modernity. Indus- 
try brought “furriners,’”’ most of whom, 
it must be said, were more interested in 
the mineral resources underground than 
the human resources above it. But in- 
dustry brought not only new people but 
new life, a flow of money, hard-sur- 
faced roads, schools, hospitals, develop- 
ment, and progress. The hill children 
married into families from the East, 
and today the old antagonism no longer 
exists. With the fusing has come citi- 
zenship. The hillbilly knows a more 
diversified community life—except for 
our impoverished marginal labor in this 
depression—and the “invader” has 
learned to call the place home. 

Then another coal boom and its col- 
lapse, which prepared us for the crash 
of 1929. Toughened by her own hard- 
ships, Norton did not flounder long in 
that debacle. Her resiliency enabled her 
to take hold. But she wasn’t, nor is yet, 
looking for another boom. What she 
now wanted was a normal, solid life. 
The Kiwanis club has focalized her ef- 
forts, brought together all citizens re- 
gardless of religious, political or 
fraternal] affiliations. 

One of the first achievements of the 
Norton club was the erection of a town 
hall. We built it as a tabernacle for 
Billy Sunday. Afterwards we converted 
it into a municipal edifice to house our 
auditorium, gym, Legion hall, fire de- 
partment, water works office, band hall, 
Town Council chamber, and a seldom 
used jail. 


wrecks de- 


By BRUCE CRAWFORD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Norton, Virginia 


Here's a story that should thrill 
the heart of every Kiwanian. It 
tells of the influence of a Kiwanis 
club in a community of four thou- 
sand people towards balance and 
sanity—how its activities have rid 
the community of stagnation and 
social dullness. Read it and then 
consider what your club can really 
do in your town! 


For long years cows grazed our va- 
cant lots, chewed produce from the 
fronts of grocery stores, impeded the 
traffic, and now and then stared long- 
ingly at the greenbacks through win- 
dows of the bank! It required real 
Kiwanis tact to get an ordinance passed 
to prohibit cows running at large. 
Bovinity coupled with rustic indiffer- 
ence to town life is hard to budge. Yet 
by encouraging new dairies we paved 
the way for the ordinance. In restrict- 
ing the Town Cow we also made it pos- 
sible for the residents to remove their 
primitive fences and reveal their lawns 
in friendly rivalry. 

We needed a new union station. 
Years of petitioning and clamoring got 
us one—a neat brick structure, set on 
the back side of our front-street park. 

Our park, too, is a Kiwanis achieve- 
ment—built on the railroad company’s 
property. Kiwanians Fred King, F. B. 
Kline and E. S. Fraley, among others, 
embodied a lot of thought and energy in 
this community park. T. P. Ford, the 
railway agent, codperated with enthu- 
siasm. 

Our corporate limits needed extend- 
ing. Many of our business men had 
built homes outside the limits, but they 
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used the town school and streets and 
accepted freely of our police and fire 
protection. They paid us no taxes, 
though. The club sponsored a move- 
ment to annex these neighbors. After 
some resistance they came in. That 
jumped our population a thousand and 
transfused new civic blood into our 
community. 

Only in recent years have we had 
hard-surfaced roads to neighboring 
towns and the world outside. Most of 
our good highways are results of Ki- 
wanis effort. Norton joined other towns 
in promoting Federal Route 23 from 
the Great Lakes to Florida through the 
mountain communities of Kentucky, 
Virginia and Tennessee—a route pic- 
turesque and historic. 

In the retrenchment alarums of the 
depression, our county lopped off its 
health unit and agricultural agent. 
These curtailments seemed to our club 
very shortsighted. The club raised 
funds by ingenious ways to speed up its 
under-privileged child work. It aided 
the welfare board in providing free ton- 
sil clinics for nearly 150 children. 

Through efforts of all clubs in the 
county, the office of farm demonstrator 
was restored. Our Agriculture Commit- 
tee, ably chairmaned by Allen Snod- 
grass who knows his native soil and 
how to cultivate it, is conducting dem- 
onstrations in codperation with the 
farm agent. Backward, undeveloped 
sections are shown how to grow pota- 
toes, eorn and alfalfa scientifically. 
Impetus to this work has been given by 
Captain George Weise, Episcopal 
“agricultural missionary” in a remote 
part of the county, who has shown the 


(Turn to page 234) 
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A Forward Step in K 


REVISED Standard Form for 
A Club By-Laws for the purpose 

of establishing a uniform sys- 
tem of club administration in accord- 
ance with the revised International 
Constitution and By-Laws adopted at 
the Denven Convention was approved 
by the Board of Trustees on December 
6, 1924. 

Since that time several changes have 
been made in the standard form until 
today the present recommended form 
is adequate for the needs of every club 
regardless of its size or location. The 
Standard Form for Club By-Laws is 
very elastic and in every way pro- 
motes the proper administration of the 
affairs of any club. Approximately 
one-third of our Kiwanis clubs are at 
the present time operating under the 
revised standard form. Since its adop- 
tion of the standard form and amend- 
ments each International Laws and 
Regulations Committee has urged all 
clubs to adopt it but there are too 
many clubs that have not as yet done 
so. 


Simple Procedure 

In the spirit of codperation and uni- 
formity every club should adopt the 
standard form without delay. Not 
many Kiwanians are today driving 
around in a horse and buggy rather 
than in an automobile on the theory 
that what was good enough ten or fif- 
teen years ago is good enough for to- 
day. Our Kiwanis structure has been 
remodeled from time to time as chang- 
ing conditions and progress have made 
it necessary. Kiwanis is an _ up-to- 
date, going organization, keeping pace 
with the times and constantly endeav- 
oring to improve itself. That being 
true, it is only reasonable and proper 
that every Kiwanis club should have 
by-laws which provide for the meeting 
of today’s problems in the spirit of the 
day rather than in the spirit of ten or 
fifteen years ago. The procedure for 
amending club by-laws is very simple 
and can be done by the club Commit- 
tee on Laws and Regulations without 
much effort in accordance with the 
provisions of Article XVIII of the 
standard form. 


Earlier Club Elections 


Some of the most vital provisions of 
our Standard Form for Club By-Laws, 
aside from establishing the structure 
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for club operation, have to do with the 
most forward step any service organ- 
ization has ever taken, that of leader- 
ship training. This important phase 
in the modern development of our or- 
ganization was engendered and brought 
to full growth by our present Inter- 
national President, Dr. William J. Car- 
rington. The benefits which have 
accrued from the training of our Ki- 
wanis leaders have more than exceeded 
the greatest expectations of those who 
first conceived the idea. 

Under the old provisions of by-laws 
under which so many clubs are still 
operating, the annual election of club 
officers is usually held in December 
and many clubs wait until the last of 
that month before new officers are 
elected. Under such a system how is 
it possible for the newly elected of- 
ficers to be properly trained? What 
chance do they have to familiarize 
themselves with their duties and make 
the necessary plans and arrangements 
for the coming year? 

The note to Section 2 of Article X 
of the Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws suggests that the annual elec- 
tion of club officers shall be held in 
the months of October or November, 
leaving the designation of the exact 
date for such election up to club itself, 
but urging that it be held during 
either of those two months. Prefer- 
ably, the annual club election should 
be held in October as most divisional 
and district training conferences are 
held the latter part of November or 
the first part of December. 


Trained Officers Make for 
Better Clubs 

In no other way is it possible for a 
club to have its officers properly train- 
ed. Statistics show that the best 
functioning clubs are those whose of- 
ficers and committee chairmen have 
been trained at divisional and club 
training conferences. In order to 
benefit from such instruction the club 
officers must be elected early, have 
their committees appointed early and 
have plenty of time in which to plan 
for the coming year. 

Kiwanis leadership is a_ privilege 
which comes to few and when it does 
come it should find that Kiwanis leader 
properly trained to carry on his im- 
portant work. Section 4 of Article VI 
of the Standard Form for By-Laws 


Laws and Regula?’ ans 


prescribes as part of their duties that 
the club president and secretary shall 
attend a divisional or district training 
conference. Kiwanis needs trained 
leaders. Your club will benefit from 
trained enthusiastic leadership. To 
attain it you need only to adopt the 
Standard Form for Club By-Laws and 
carry out its provisions. 


Other Changes 

Other important changes contained 
in the Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws provide for committees of five 
instead of three and for a change in 
the personnel of committees each six 
months (Section 2 of Article VIII); 
also, enlargement of the field of activ- 
ity for Committees on Music (Section 
11 of Article IX). Both of these pro- 
visions have great merit and should be 
considered by every club for the pur- 
pose of increasing the individual serv- 
ice of each member in the community 
and in his club. 


Revised By-Laws for 
Greater Efficiency 

Your International Committee on 
Laws and Regulations feels that in the 
interest of greater efficiency, and for 
the purpose of maintaining Kiwanis as 
a modern, forward moving organiza- 
tion, each club should adopt the re- 
vised Standard Form for By-Laws. 
The procedure is simple. Each club 
president should request his club Com- 
mittee on Laws and Regulations to 
compare the existing club by-laws with 
the revised standard form and have 
the Board of Directors offer to the club 
within the ensuing month a resolution 
embodying the essential changes nec- 
essary to accomplish the provisions 
referred to in this article. Kiwanis 
must continue to move forward, look- 
ing to the future instead of relying 
upon the past. 

Trained leaders, operating under the 
laws of the organization which have 
been found to bring about the most 
desired results and achievements, alone 
can make that possible. Your club 
needs the inspiration which will come 
from trained leadership, and_ the 
greater opportunity for service which 
is made possible by the adoption of the 
Standard Form for Club By-Laws. Do 
not delay. Let every club resolve to 
be operating under the Standard Form 
for Club By-Laws by July 1, 1935. 








OTHER COUNTRIES 


ROM time to time there comes be- 
fore the International Board prop- 
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ositions to extend the activities of 
Kiwanis to other lands. Each of these 
propositions is made with the finest 


intentions in the world, but generally 
by those who have not made as deep 
a study of the situation as have the 
officers. 

At the moment this is written, Havana’s streets are 
guarded by mounted machine guns, bombs are exploding 
and what began as an apparently unimportant strike 
among school children, has attained the dimensions of 
an uprising which has paralyzed the whole island. 

Cuba has been one of the countries most frequently 
mentioned for extended Kiwanis activity, yet it is easily 
seen that under present conditions, Kiwanis could not 
endure there. With no thought of the superiority of 
Canada and the United States, these two countries which 
now constitute the Kiwanis field are different from other 
nations. 

This difference is a difference in mental attitude. Can- 
ada and the United States think alike, react to the same 
impulses and live under the same codes and honor the 
same ethics. When we go outside the confines of these 
two countries, we are reaching out for grief. 

It has been said that if Kiwanis is good for America, 
it is also good for other countries and should be extended 
to them. This is a fallacy. We cannot prescribe the same 
code of conduct, the same regulation of action, to the 
Seminoles of Florida that we do to the citizens of New 
York or Montreal. The men who live as these two classes 
do, think differently, live and believe differently. 

Without smugness or self satisfaction, let us realize 
that Kiwanis is doing a noble job in the two countries 
in which it now functions, Let well enough alone. People 
of the same ancestry, living on the same continent, can 
work together toward the same objectives. Let’s not com- 
plicate the situation by trying to assimilate those who 
speak a different language and hold different ideals. 


¢ 


The perfect optimist is the man who is really 
sorry he is not one of his own creditors. 


International 


HOME OWNERS 


O influence in the life of a citizen 

is more stabilizing than owning 

a home, Home owners are natural arbi- 

trators instead of strikers because they 

realize that the best interests of the 

community can be served only by a 

mutual understanding between em- 

ployer and employe, and that the best 

interest of the community is invariably the best interest 
of the individual. 

There is no cure for itchy feet so practical as owning 

a home. Home owners rarely join that restless class of 

floaters who make up a large part of the army of the 
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EDITORIALS 


By ROE FULKERSON 
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unemployed which is such a problem in every community. 

The man who owns a home faces without danger the 
new leisure which the shortened hours in all industries 
have made a major problem. There are rock gardens to be 
built, breakfast nook furniture to be painted, lawns to be 
mowed, shelves to put in the pantry and spring onions and 
snap beans to be hoed in his garden. The devil finds no 
mischief for his never idle hands to do. 

A home owner is generally a man with a family. His 
own children give him a sympathetic feeling for other chil- 
dren who are under-privileged, and he is ever ready to help 
these little unfortunates to the limit of his ability. 

The moment a man becomes a home owner, his citizen- 
ship is vastly improved. He has an immediate and deep 
interest in the tax gatherer and the man who disburses 
those taxes. Almost automatically he becomes an intelli- 
gent, aggressive and serviceable citizen. 

His interest in the town in which he owns a home ex- 
tends to the hope that his children may find proper voca- 
tions in the business life of that town. His realization that 
his children must associate with the other children in that 
town gives him a perhaps not unselfish interest in the 
boys’ and girls’ work of the town. 

It would seem that a Kiwanis club could have no better 
objective than to do all in its power, by precept and 
example, to help in every possible way the movement to 
make every citizen a home owner. Both in the United 
States and Canada, the government is taking a deep inter- 
est in and offering every encouragement to home owners. 
Any step taken by a Kiwanis club to further this move- 
ment is a step toward civic betterment and a step toward 
making that town a better town from every angle. 

€ 


The only securities in which a Kiwanis club 
should ever invest are gilt edged good deeds. 


JAY WALKERS 


N THE UNITED STATES last year, 

thirty six thousand persons were 
killed by automobiles. Nearly a mil- 
lion were injured by automobiles dur- 
ing the same year. Of those killed, 
one in every eight was crossing a Pg ae 
street between traffic intersections. RDA 

The figures for Canada are not avail- + OS 
able, but they would be about twenty percent of those given. 
This would mean that about five thousand jay walkers lost 
their lives last year because they were in too much of a 
hurry to walk to the corner. 

Most people drive cars. Too much cannot be said of 
the carelessness of the speedsters who dash through 
crowded traffic, leaving maimed and dead in their wake, 
but the most careful and conservative driver cannot hope 
to stop in time to save the man or woman who steps from 
between parked cars directly in front of his automobile. 

Some police and traffic officials attempted to teach safe 
pedestrianism by arresting the jay walking individual. It 
is high time the authorities began a renewal of educational 
activity to warn the pedestrian that jay walking is a one 
way street to eternity. 
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TRAINING SPEAKERS 


ROGRAM committees all too often 

limit themselves to speakers out- 
side of the club’s membership forget- 
ting that the members are capable of 
providing each other with unlimited 
entertainment and instruction. One 
phase of helpfulness a Kiwanisclub can 
easily lend itself to is to educate its 
membership in ease of expression, the 
ability to think while on one’s feet and in thought and 
word training necessary to fluency in public expression. 

One Kiwanis club has developed this ability on the 
part of its members, and at the same time given its 
membership some splendid entertainment. Taking the 
membership alphabetically, it assigns one member each 
week to a talk limited to five minutes, on the topic My 
Most Interesting Personal Experience. 

These talks of necessity are closely allied with the mem- 
ber’s business or profession. They have a deep human 
interest because they run the gamut of humor, tragedy, 
pathos and adventure. 

We think of a gasoline station as a prosaic place, but 
it is not so when the owner fills a car for an escaping 
robber under the frowning muzzle of a gun while pur- 
suing officers are momentarily expected, and when that 
gasoline man, as a final touch, turns the pet cock of 
the gasoline tank so the gas will drain out in a stream 
as the car careens up the road. 

The owner of a fleet of Checkered Cabs tells of “Check- 
ers,” the baby born in one en route to the hospital. The 
second hand car man tells of the fifteen thousand dollars 
found behind the cushions of a junked car. The doctor 
tells of the midnight ride through the rain to the suburbs 
for a promised five dollar fee, only to have the anxious 
husband who acompanied him asked for his last ten dol- 
lars by the taxicab driver. Fish lies, hole in one stories 
and tales of hair raising interest come from the most 
unexpected sources. Care must be used to place the mem- 
bers on their honor to tell only the truth. 

The interesting features of the other man’s job are 
thus brought out for the entertainment of the club, and 
the Kiwanian himself has a fine lesson in public speaking. 
The idea is well worth adoption by any Kiwanis club, 

5 
“Life is merciful because it lets men live on through 
misery, to discover more beauty and love 
new things.” 


STEP BY STEP Henry Julien Smith. 


HERE are times when we all be- 
come impatient with reform. We 
want to tear present conditions out by 
the roots and begin all over again 
with perfection at the start. This is 
impossible because the basic fact of 
history is its continuity. 

No great artist ever broke off from 
the steady progressive path of art to do something rad- 
ically different One great master learned from another, 
and in turn taught others who carried on and improved 
on his methods and his conceptions. 

No great scientist ever broke away from tradition and 
invented some absolutely new thing. He first had to 
study the scientific achievements of others, and on these 
build his new thought. No one life is long enough for 
any man to begin at the beginning and work through to 
something radically new. 

So it is with changes in our civilization. We who want 
to see a better world, cannot revolutionize it. over night. 

Business ethics were not adopted over night. Child 
welfare is not the result of any one man’s work. A ser- 
viceable citizenship is a matter of education over several 
generations. Vocational guidance is as yet largely experi- 
mental. Step by step, Kiwanis must feel its way along the 
lines of its objects. The progress may seem slow, yet it is 
thus that all reforms must be accomplished. 


“6 months ago he'd 
abeen scared 
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CULTURAL 


LMOST three-quarters of the 
Kiwanis clubs in the United 
States and Canada are located in 
towns of ten thousand inhabitants 
and under. From towns of this size 
come almost all of the great writers, 
great actors, great musicians and 
great artists. The many amusements 
of the large city divert the mind 
from culture. The smaller town throws people more on 
their own resources for entertainment, hence these peo- 
ple cultivate to a higher degree their natural talents. 

True enough, the great city swallows them up when 
they reach the heights, but their home towns reap the 
glory. The home town should do all in its power to 
encourage and develop the talent in it. 

In every town of this size there are art clubs which 
need only some organization to sponsor exhibits, arouse 
enough interest for prizes to be awarded, and arrange 
places for the exhibitions. 

Writers can easily be induced to give readings and tell 
stories of their work and their accomplishments. 

Musicians need only the encouragement of a sponsor 
to give light operas, concerts or recitals, if the Kiwanis 
club will take over the work of arrangement. The sale 
of tickets will finance any musical program. 

In every town of this size there is an organization of 
amateur actors who ask only an opportunity to put on 
a play for the Kiwanis club. Generally these amateur 
theatricals pay a profit which can be devoted to one of the 
club’s objectives. 

It is a real community service to develop the amateur 
in any form of art. Not only are these people entitled 
to recognition, but the public is advanced culturally while 
it is being entertained. Kiwanis has never stood for ma- 
terialism, and such activities are entirely within the first 
of the objects of Kiwanis as laid down in our constitution, 
“To give primacy to the human and spiritual rather than 
to the material values of life.’ 


° 


All men are born free and equal, but most of 
them get married. 


CAUSE, NOT EFFECT 


HOULD an epidemic of typhus break 

out in your town, the physicians 
and the board of health of that town 
would do all in their power to cure 
the victims of the epidemic. They 
would bring to the aid of the sufferers 
every bit of medical skill which mod- 
ern science possesses. 

Curing the victims of the dread typhus, however, would 
be but half the job. The medical savants would bend all 
their energies to finding the source of the typhus and 
stopping the cause. 

All too often civic organizations like Kiwanis fail in 
their efforts in behalf of underprivileged children, in be- 
half of a better understanding between rural and urban 
citizens and in behalf of better administration of local 
government, because their efforts are bent entirely toward 
remedying results rather than ascertaining the causes and 
remedying them. 

Every underprivileged child, every illiterate adult, every 
grafting politician, every waste of taxpayers’ money, 
every special privilege granted certain people, every dis- 
ease breeding alley, every brothel and clip joint in a 
town has a direct cause and is but the result of this cause. 
To insure a permanent cure, the cause must be sought 
as in the typhus epidemic. 

Preventive, not remedial steps, must be taken if we are 
to have permanent relief from any of the ills of the body 
politic. It is better to stop the cause of one civic ill than 
to remedy temporarily a dozen of them. 
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This picture shows a part of the children residing at the St. Rita School for the Deaf. The adults, reading from the left are: Rev. Henry Waldhaus, 


Superintendent of the School; 
of Hearing; Rev. G. J. Krumm, 


R. Gwinner, Secretary Cincinnati 
Vice President 
Fern, Chairman of Subcommittee on St. Rita School; Dr. R. A. Van Voast; 


of Club; 


Edward W. Driemeyer, 


Kiwanis Club; Charlton A. Marshall, member Subcommittee on League for Hard 
Dan D. Miller, General Chairman Committee on Deaf and Hard of Hearing; Louis J. 
Chairman Subcommittee on Cincinnati 


League for 


Hard of Hearing; and Rev. William B. Heitker, Assistant Superintendent St. Rita School. 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing Adopted as 
Major Objective by Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati 


ROM the 

hensive report of the Committee on 

the Deaf and Hard of Hearing of 
the Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati, sub- 
mitted at the close of 1984 by Dan D. 
Milier, General Chairman, we condense 
the following: 


interesting and compre- 


and hard of hearing, adults as 
well as children, as a major and perm- 
anent objective of the Kiwanis Club of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, came about as a re- 
sult of the appointment early last year 
of a special Under-Privileged Child 
Activities Committee. This committee 
was directed to make a survey of all 
available opportunities in under-privil- 
eged child work in Cincinnati for the 
specific purpose of finding a worthy ob- 
jective that would be of sufficient mag- 
nitude to challenge the best efforts of 
the members of the club for years to 
come. 

After numerous meetings and con- 
ferences with different people engaged 
in charitable and philanthropic work, 
the committee recommended the deaf 
and hard of hearing as an objective for 
permanent sponsorship, stressing, how- 
ever, that it was not intended to sup- 
plant any other under-privileged child 
work which the club was then doing. 
The recommendation was unanimously 
endorsed by the club itself. 

Four committees were set up to func- 
tion under a general chairman, vice 
chairman and secretary, the officers of 


ACTIVITIES on behalf of the deaf 


the club being members of the com- 
mittee ex officio. 

It was decided to codperate with the 
four organizations existing in the city 
at that time including the League for 
the Hard of Hearing, Oral School for 
the Deaf, St. Rita School for the Deaf, 
and Special Ear Clinic of the General 
Hospital. 

The Subcommittee of the League for 
the Hard of Hearing attends the meet- 
ings of the officers, Executive Commit- 
tee and Board of Trustees of that or- 
ganization, and is thus able to learn 
of the work which it is doing. One of 
its most difficult problems, the Com- 
mittee was informed by Executive Sec- 
retary Miss Hildegarde Ballanf, is that 
of finding employment for its hard of 
hearing members. The special Kiwanis 








The American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing will 
hold its conference in Cincinnati the 
first of next month. Their program will 
contain a full page explanation of the 
work of the Cincinnati Kiwanis club 
paid for by the club. This program will 
be mailed in advance to the approxi- 
mately 100 Hard of Hearing Leagues 
in the United States. Kiwanian Dan D. 
Miller, General Chairman of the Ki- 
wanis club committee, will address the 
conference. Dr. Arthur T. Post of 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, Vice-Chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, will attend the 

conference. 


Committee started an employment cam- 
paign for them by writing to about 
three thousand business firms in Great- 
er Cincinnati, which work will be fol- 
lowed up this year. 

Letters of instruction were sent to 
the unemployed members of this League 
on how to submit applications for posi- 
tions. Already satisfactory employment 
for a number of the unemployed has 
been secured. The Kiwanis club 
aside $200.00 to defray this cost. 

The Subcommittee is also coéperat- 
ing with the Cincinnati League for the 
Hard of Hearing in connection with 
the National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing to which it will 
be host in Cincinnati the first week in 
June of this year. The club will be 
represented on the Arrangements Com 
mittee, and a speaker from the Cincin- 
nati Kiwanis club will have a place on 
the program. A full page in the Con- 
vention Bulletin has been purchased. 

The Subcommittee on the Oral School] 
for the Deaf is functioning in behalf of 
the children of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools who have a hearing deficiency, 
by working in harmony with the Oral 
School, which is a constituent part of 
the public school system. The interest 
of the Cincinnati Kiwanis Club was 
helpful in securing the appointment of 
a substitute lip-reading teacher to take 
the place of the regular teacher who 
had been given a leave of absence. At 
this schoo] lip-reading and speech are 


set 
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Some of the children attending the Oral School for the Deaf. The adults, reading from the left are: 


Edward W. Driemeyer, Chairman Subcommittee Cincinnati League for the Hard of Hearing; Dan D. Miller, 
President Cincinnati 
aa Treasurer Cincinnati Kiwanis Club; Charlton A. Marshall and Charl es L. Lotz, 

. R. Gwinner, ay” Cincinnati Kiwanis Club; Hugh O’Hara, member Subcommittee on St. 
. Sherwood and Emil W. Stemler, members Subcommittee on Oral School; 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Public Schools; 


Hard of Hearing; Herbert C. Murrer, 


on Oral School; John F 


Roberts, 


taught, and because of the skill and pa- 
tience of Miss Alice Burdge, principal, 
and her corps of teachers, these handi- 
capped children are being developed so 
that they may function as nearly as 
possible in a normal manner. 

Miss Burdge also supervises the test- 
ing of the hearing of the young chil- 
dren of the public schools, ferreting out 
those who are potentially deaf so that 
they may be given the proper attention 
before deafness becomes progressive 
and permanent. 

This Subcommittee has been codp- 
erating closely with the Superintendent 
of the Cincinnati Public Schools, Dr. 
Edward D. Roberts. 


Kiwanis Club; Joseph R. Jones, 


and Miss Dunn, 


The Subcommittee on the St. Rita 
School for the Deaf is in close codpera- 
tion with this institution through its 
Board of Directors and Superintendent 
Rev. Waldhaus. This is one of the few 
schools for the deaf that has all of 
the grades of the regular public school 
including high school with students 
present from all parts of the country. 
To assist them in teaching speech to 
deaf children, the instructors at this 
school make use of what they call 
“Rita-phones” which are assembled at 
their institution and are a combination 
of radio and talking machine, with a 
series of earphones with separate con- 
trols for each child. The Kiwanis club 


member Subcommittee on Special Ear Clinic; 


Rita School; 
Miss Bowles, 
Instructor Oral School. 





Miss Alice V. Burdge, Principal of the Oral School; 
General Chairman Committee on Deaf and 
B.A 


members Subcommittee on League for Hard of Hearing; 


L. Edwin Christina, Chairman Subcommittee 
Instructor Oral School; Dr. Edward D. 


set aside $200.00 for the necessary sup- 
plies for the construction of additional 
“Rita-phones” as well as supplying 
silent motion pictures for the children 
twice a month. 

In general the committee believes 
that very satisfactory progress has 
been made. “The first objective was to 
obtain a familiarity with the work of 
these various organizations in order 
that we might codperate intelligently. 
Our study of the problem has given us 
a better conception of the immensity 
of the objective, as well as showing us 
the immediate need for activity on be- 
half of this greatly neglected class of 
under-privileged persons.” 


Riverside, California, Has Effective Vocational Guidance Program 


club, realizing that there was a new 

class of between 250 and 300 boys 
in the city high school who had not 
been contacted the year before by its 
vocational guidance work and who 
probably had not been prompted to 
give much thought to their choice of 
vocations, arranged for four talks 
which were given by Kiwanians on the 


| the fall of 1934, the Riverside 


general subject of commercial busi- 
ness, agriculture, professions and 
trades. Following this, a card was 


given to each of the 700 boys in the 
high school requesting them to desig- 
nate their first, second and _ third 
choice of vocations. These cards were 
later gathered up and the vocations 
listed by the boys were carefully ana- 
lyzed. Out of 683 cards returned there 
were only 17 which indicated “no 
choice.””’ Some of the vocations men- 
tioned had to be eliminated, but finally 
45 subjects were chosen and arrange- 





ments were made with 
tive business men to 
groups of boys interested in 
the subjects. 

Of the 45 speakers, 22 were Kiwan- 
ians. The talks were given at the high 
school on three consecutive days, with 
a total attendance of 1647. The small- 
est group was made up of three boys 
for the secretarial vocation—the larg- 
est for the navy with an attendance 
of 275. Two hundred boys attended the 
talks on motion pictures and commer- 
cial aviation. One of the new subjects 
asked for which indicates the trend of 
the times had to do with diesel engines, 
which discussion drew a crowd of 75. 

In order that the speakers before 
the various groups might be helped in 
preparing their talks, two outlines 
were prepared for their use, so that 
they might use either or both. Also a 
bibliography was prepared showing 
references to subjects which would be 


45 representa- 
meet with the 
each of 





of help in connection with vocational 
guidance, the references referring to 
books found in the school and public 
libraries. 

There is quite a likelihood that some 
of the boys who attended these talks 
will ask for further more intimate per- 
sonal interviews with men engaged in 
lines of business in which they them- 
selves expect to be interested. If this 
proves to be the case, arrangements 
for these interviews will be made. 

One phase of the vocational guid- 
ance work embraces a series of eight 
trips to industrial plants for 77 ninth 
grade boys of the junior high school. 
Following the trips the boys are re- 
quired to write a short essay describ- 
ing what they saw in the plant visited. 

This program of the Riverside club 
has occasioned considerable favorable 
comment not only from the boys taking 
part in it, but from their parents and 
teachers. 
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OPINIONS 


MUNICIPALITIES HAVE N THE golden post-war era we 
LEARNED LESSONS saw a sky-rocketing of the 
By William B. Harrison funded debt of cities, counties 
President, Louisville Indus- @nd states even as we saw an 
trial Foundation; former expansion of commercial insti- 
Mayor of Louisville, Ken- tutions, of industrial plants and 
tucky of utilities. Coincident was the 

mounting toll of debt service 
and the maintenance and operation of those permanent 
improvements for which most of this money, certainly so 
far as cities are concerned, was expended. 

These improvements—highways, schools, parks, play- 
grounds, grade separations, memorials, libraries, hospi- 
tals and such were not rammed down the throats of an 
indifferent people by designing office holders. The demand 
was there, insistent in its tone and backed by citizen- 
organized effort, seeking quite understandably those com- 
munity improvements that go to make for pleasant, 
healthy and safe surroundings. 

I have no sympathy or excuse for the municipal man- 
agement that anticipated its taxes by borrowings, col- 
lected a major part of those taxes, failed to allow for 
the uncollected portion, spent all of its current collections 
in the endeavor to maintain existing standards, ignored 
its current borrowings and, finally, sought to foist its 
accumulated deficits upon the public in the shape of 
funded debt. I have no excuse for the reprehensible cus- 
tom of delving into bond accounts, into special assess- 
ment funds or into sinking fund reserves in order to 
keep up the merry gait. 

I do contend, however, that the rank and file of our 
municipalities have come through a very terrific experi- 
ence with flying colors. 

Those who were trusted with the management of our 
municipal affairs have learned some very valuable lessons. 
At least two of them have been so strongly impressed 
upon us that they bid fair to revolutionize old forms of 
local government control. The first of these lessons teaches 
us that a budget that is based upon the face value of the 
tax duplicate is no budget at all, however legal the appro- 
priations thereunder may be. The true budget must con- 
form with the actual cash collections and must be suffi- 
ciently elastic to admit of modification from time to time 
to meet conditions as they develop throughout the fiscal 
year. The second lesson is that efficiency of management 
can best be obtained through a simplification of control 
and centralization of authority. 


DON'T INSULT T IS a fact that much power 
ALL OF THEM has been gathered into the 
hands of officials in Washington 
and that hundreds of thousands 
of persons have been drawn into 
the public service in one capacity 
or another in carrying out the policies of the adminis- 
tration. That governmental employees should increase in 
number is unavoidable. When the farmer, business and 
labor demand help, more machinery must be set up with 
additional thousands drawn into public service. 

The attitude of the average American voter towards 
those who hold public office is wrong. There are parasites; 
there are tax eaters; and there are payrollers for whom 
we should have nothing but contempt, but, by and large, 
the great majority of public servants are honest and con- 
scientious men and women. So long as we express only 
contempt for the public service, we will receive, in the 
long run, contemptible service. 

The person in public service, as well as any person in 
your own employ, cannot be expected to do his best if 
he is constantly insulted. 


By Sveinbjorn Johnson 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 
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THE COMMUNISTIC ODAY Americans must again 
PROBLEM decide whether or not they 
By Rolland Upton wish to retain the form of gov- 
Member, Kiwanis Club of ermment that guarantees the 
Buena Vista, California; rights of property, freedom of 
from his winning address in speech, press and religion, and 
district forum contest equality of opportunity. The 

question now is not whether the 
union shall be united or divided, but whether or not we 
shall continue to have any union at all. We are forced 
to fight an alien foe who works in darkness; who whispers 
among our workmen; who poisons the minds of our stu- 
dents; who heckles and defies our officers of the law and 
order and who laughs at the institutions that cost the life 
blood of our fathers, 

What is the challenge of communism? It is the chal- 
lenge of fifteen million idle men who are asking for a 
chance to work. They do not want charity. Americans 
are ready to follow any plan that offers them the right 
to really live. What will that plan be? Will it be an 
American plan, offering them a decent living in return 
for an honest day’s work? Or, will it be an alien plan 
steeped in atheism, anarchy and intrigue? A plan that 
is very emphatic as to what it will tear down, but very 
vague as to what it will build in its place? 

The proud boast of Kiwanis is that we build. Today, as 
never before, the challenge comes to the civic and com- 
mercial leaders who form that body to meet the pressure 
of greater necessity than we have ever known before. 


SO MUCH RED INK 
WE OVERLOOK RED FLAG 


OMMUNISM comes easy, for 
it appeals to the emotions 


Says Raymond Brennan —not to the intelligence. It 
Member, Kiwanis Club of preaches destruction — not con- 
Los Angeles; from his ad- struction. Class hatred — not 


dress that won second place brotherly love. It encourages 
in district contest violent possession—not peaceful 

achievement. Immorality and 
license—not Christian forbearance. It resents and defies 
the constructive organizations of character building. We 
learn from information regarded as authentic that the 
Boy Scouts alone lost 127,000 members last year, many 
entering the Young Pioneers, a Communist Youth move- 
ment in the United States, which is a branch of the 
Moscow International. Bishop Bernard Shell, of Chicago, 
says that over $1,000,000 was spent by the Communists 
in the United States during 1933 for anti-religious and 
anti-government propaganda. He points out that the 
Communist Party maintains a speaker’s bureau with over 
6,000 paid speakers, and with more than 37,000 paid 
organizers, who are carrying on a constant and syste- 
matized method of destroying the spiritual and patriotic 
morals of the American youth. The Young Communist 
League was organized in the United States in 1922, imme- 
diately becoming a branch of the Young Communist Inter- 
national, of Moscow, to which it annually elects represen- 
tatives. Its purpose is to organize the American Youth 
to take part in a revolution to overthrow our government 
and to set up a Soviet United States in its place. 

For the last four years we have been so concerned 
over the surplus of red ink that we have neglected to 
see the inroads of the red flag. 

Our chief problem lies with those who have just gradu- 
ated into the business world. Do we take a little time to 
counsel, to chat with the fellow who comes in seeking 
employment? Or do we send him away with a bitter taste 
in his mouth for the system as he sees it? It would be 
a fine thing for each member to sponsor at least one young 
man. While one person, working alone, can hardly touch 
the surface, all of us, working together, can certainly 
make a definite impression. 
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PROBATION AND Y A WISE use of probation 
PAROLE and parole, as is being 
By Hon. John Peach worked out and recommended 
Legal Adviser to the Gov- by the best students of penology, 
ernor of Alabama; from we can build and save the char- 
address before last district acter of many persons brought 
convention into our criminal courts. 

Wise officials in considering 
probation or parole will study the nature of the offense 
and characteristics of the offender. It costs the State a 
considerable sum to send and keep a person in the peni- 
tentiary. In addition to this financial cost, a great wrong 
is frequently done to immature offenders, who thus are 
thrown in contact with hardened criminals, who are 
branded as “‘jail birds,’ and go out with a hatred towards 
all government and discipline. Some say parole encour- 
ages more crime. With the exception of life sentences, the 
offender is released at some time and therefore the vital 
question is not when he shall be released but what kind 
of a citizen will he be when he is released. A Parole 
Board would be responsible for persons released. It 
should be that board’s duty to supervise them helpfully 
and to help secure employment. 

Kiwanis clubs could help in this problem by recommend- 
ing that Boards of Pardons and Paroles be created; stimu- 
late sentiment for employment of sufficient number of 
parole and probation officers; assist in securing training 
courses for such officers; and help build sentiment for 
law enforcement and crime prevention. 


ELIMINATE WARI E HAVE ascertained that 
By Hon. Gerald P. Nye the cost of every life taken 
United States Senator, in as a result of the World War 
address at Minnesota-Da- was $25,000. I wonder if the 
kotas District Convention answer to the question as to why 
we get nowhere in the effort 
toward disarmament lies in the fact that in the United 
States alone some thousands of new millionaires were 
created by that war. I submit the following points: 

1. The people should know the facts concerning profits 
to munition makers. 

2. Let the United States exercise a monopoly of man- 
ufacturing instruments of warfare, and if there is hesita- 
tion in that, let us have such close regulation that would 
prevent the sale of American-made munitions to countries 
that might use them against us. 

3. Make it unlawful to ship goods under the flag of 
this country in time of war to any country engaged in 
war. If other countries want munitions, operate on the 
cash and carry plan—let them come and get them. 

4. Take out the prospect of profit. 

5. Amend internal revenue laws today that would 
effect on the declaration of war, a doubling of taxes on 
incomes of $10,000 a year or less, and 98 or 99 per cent 
on incomes above $10,000. 
REGARDING N TERMS of confusion of this 
“PLANNED ECONOMY" hour I believe that the great- 
By Paul F. Cadman est strength of the materials that 
University of California; the builders of all time have 
before the California-Ne- known is the strength of accu- 
vada District Convention at mulated experience. No _ wise 
San Diego last fall builder builds alone upon experi- 

ment. No wise architect casts 
aside the patterns and designs of the great buildings of the 
past. In this unhappy hour there are those who say that 
the way to build is to disregard all that has been done, 
to tear down the structures that stand and start again 
with no other plan than the vague hope that they may 
conjure up by some magic a state of society in which all 
will be happy, in which there will be enough for all with- 
out regard to productivity, sacrifice, or effort. 

Shall we listen now to the voices of those who speak 
the philosophies of despair as it exists in lands where 
tyranny reigns, in lands where a new type of slavery 
has been imposed; or shall we cherish, with our desire to 
experiment, that past which is the storehouse of the mate- 
rials of all building? 
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Let the voice of the experimenter, the voice of the 
foreign philosopher and the voice of the careless one who 
demands that under the cloak of freedom of speech he 
may speak to us the doctrines that destroy us die out 
in the renewal of our faith, in the strengthening of our 
purpose, and in the preserving of precious personality and 
the power of variety, knit together in the marvelous 
paradox of codperation for the happiness and peace of 
all. This is the American system, this is the middle way, 
this is the experience of our past, too great to be lost, 
too precious to neglect, worthy of devotion. 


THE CHALLENGE OF HE World War brought sud- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS den changes which disturb 
By Emil G. Meyer world balance. It engendered 
Chairman, New Jersey Dis- new vital issues. We cannot be 
trict Committee on Public lukewarm towards these issues. 
Affairs To study public problems and 

help crystallize public opinion is 
important, Committees on Public Affairs have great respon- 
sibility. They should assist towards enlightenment and 
opinion formation. Kiwanis has a great influence. In 
the State of New Jersey I venture to say that Kiwanians 
exert an influence of at least ten times the membership. 
Let us all work towards contributing to unity of purpose, 
information and sound opinion. 


The Composite Kiwanian 
Channing Clapp, vice president of our club and chief 
statistician, has figured out that the composite Kiwanian of 
Perth Amboy is 41 years old; he has resided here 27 years 
and 10 months; is married and has 1.1% children; is a col- 
lege graduate; is a member of the Masons, Elks and Odd 
Fellows; likes football, golf and baseball best, but would 
rather play golf and tennis outdoors and volley.ball in- 
doors, with bridge, handball and bowling next in order; he 
is not inclined musically. Lower taxes are his first concern 
in government, education second; he likes Kiwanis because 
of good fellowship and community service and considers the 
community’s greatest needs are parks, a stadium and poli- 

tical reform. 

E. R. Johnson, Secretary, 
Kiwanis Club of Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


Sedatives and Opiates 


Economie and moral soundness of this nation was built 
upon integrity of contract. The lives of the pioneers were 
full of integrity, perseverance and character. 

Sedatives and opiates are now being administered to 
stimulate our economic welfare and to relieve human suf- 
fering. Let us not forget that the continued use might 
result in our becoming dope addicts. If there is such a 
danger, character and spiritual qualities alone shall over- 
come them, 

Edward T. Cusick, Member, Kiwanis Club of Tucson, Arizona, 
Lieutenant Governor, Southwest District, 1934. 


Against Forced Price Recovery 

Price deflation is the logical aftermath of price infla- 
tion and the attempt at restoration of the pre-inflation, 
monetary standard. Deflations can best be avoided by the 
avoidance of inflations. Deflations can be stopped and re- 
versed by monetary measures, the simplest of which is 
that. of lowering the standard of value. Recovery is facil- 
itated by rising commodity prices if the rise is not too 
rapid. I regard forced price recovery as a largely super- 

ficial remedy for our economic ills. 
Ralph R. Watkins, Director, Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Pittsburgh. 


The Best Comes Slowly 
Speed may be good for journeys but it will not improve 
thinking; it will quicken mechanical processes but it will 
not write a book or paint a masterpiece nor will it solve 
social and economic problems; it will plant, cultivate and 
reap faster but the task of building honor, integrity and 
character still calls for deliberation and painstaking work. 

John V. Beamer, Wabash, Indiana, 
Lieutenant Governor, Indiana District, 1933. 
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HIS subject demands the con- 
ij stant attention of those who feel 

that the burden of taxation is 
becoming somewhat heavy. 

The subject is of vital importance 
as attempts to pass it through the 
federal legislative bodies have _ so 
far met with defeat. But at the last 
particular session it was loudly pro- 
claimed that it would be brought be- 
fore them again. 

Each time this question arises, it is 
sponsored by those in high places, and 
it is only by the constant and increas- 
ing demand for lower taxation that 
its passage is prevented. Civic organi- 
zations have played a large part in its 
defeat, Boards of Trade and Cham- 
bers of Commerce leading the field. 

The St. Lawrence Navigation and 
Power Project stands out as one of the 
most daring pieces of imposition the 
people of the country have in many 
years been called upon to encourage. 

While the passage of the treaty was 
overwhelmingly defeated when it came 
up for consideration at Washington, 
the subject remains a festering sore, 
liable to break out at any time, and 
bears a most remarkable resemblance 
to many other measures which have 
caused our deplorable economic con- 
dition. 

The required expenditure is of such 
magnitude that it is necessary to en- 
list the aid of those who are most 
likely to be interested, in an endeav- 
or to prevail upon the parties re- 
sponsible for furthering the project 
to halt and reconsider, before again 
plunging the country into another 
financial debacle, occasioned by in- 
creasing the taxes of already over- 
burdened taxpayers. 

Much publicity has been accorded 
the unfortunate fact that many large 
municipalities and those of lesser mag- 
nitude, have been forced to suspend 
wages to teachers, firemen, policemen, 
and local administrative employees. 
These employees are selling brains, 
brawn, and skill, expecting reimburse- 
ment for their efforts through the me- 
dium of revenues raised by taxation, 
but it seems that these municipalities 
have defaulted to the extent that those 
affected have been months without 
funds to provide even the necessities 
of life. 

However, the railroads have been 
paying their taxes in advance to fed- 
eral, state and municipal governments, 
which have increased to such an extent 


Says L. K. MARR 


Assistant to General Manager, New York Zone, Pennsylvania Railroad 


that the railroads are becoming 
alarmed as to their ability to continue 
long to meet these increased demands. 

To add further to the woes of the 
railroads, they are now constantly 
confronted with the spectre of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway Project, and, as 
taxpayers, are objecting to additional 
taxation. 


Some History of the Case 

Agitation for the project originated 
in the United States immediately after 
the World War. The sudden increase 
in grain shipments to Europe led to 
an increasing use of all transportation 
routes, including the St. Lawrence. 
This increasing use of river traffic 
brought the question of deep waterways 
once more before the representatives 
of the American public. The Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Associa- 
tion, composed of 22 member states, 
was formed in 1919 to push the proj- 
ect. In the same year the passage of 
an amendment to the Rivers and Har- 
bors Act was secured, expressing a 
desire that the International Joint 
Commission should investigate the 
further improvement of the St. Law- 
rence between Montreal and Lake 


Ontario, necessary to make the river 
navigable for ocean-going vessels. 
After negotiation by various Com- 
missions, Boards of Engineers, and sub- 
very evi- 


ordinate committees, it is 
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Should the St. Lawrence 


dent that the issues were settled to 
the satisfaction of all concerned for 
the United States government signed 
a treaty with Canada which was re- 
jected during the last session of Con- 
gress, due to the fact that the con- 
sensus of opinion of the people in all 
but the Middle Western states, would 
seem to indicate that the project is 
of doubtful benefit, even to the people 
in the states favoring the project. A 
two-thirds affirmative vote is necessary 
to ratify the treaty, and _ sufficient 
pressure produced a negative vote. 
When it is brought up again, it should 
be accorded the same treatment. 


Can We Afford It? 

The answer to this is to appraise 
the cost. The first, and probably the 
lowest estimate, is that of the Joint 
Board of Engineers, which estimates 
the cost at $543,429,000, of which the 
United States will pay $272,433,000. 
But experience tells us that prelimin- 
ary engineering estimates are gener- 
ally too low. The Panama Canal was 
estimated to cost 160 million dollars 
and did cost 5383 million dollars, the 
Suez Canal, estimated at 30 million, 
did cost 80 million dollars, the Welland 
Canal, estimated to cost 50 millions, 
did actually cost 128 millions of dollars. 
The probability is that the St. Law- 
rence work, instead of costing 542 
million dollars, will cost between 712 
million and one billion dollars. 

This tremendous outlay is proposed 
in the face of a loudly proclaimed gov- 
ernment economy program! 


Do We Need It? 


Proponents have estimated the maxi- 
mum capacity of the waterway at 30 
million tons a year. A careful survey, 
made a few years ago, indicated that 
possible available tonnage under con- 
ditions prevailing at that time, would 
not exceed 10,500,000 tons, of which 
5,500,000 tons would come from the 
United States and 5,000,000 from Can- 
ada. Sixty per cent of the tonnage was 
expected to be grain. However, the 
estimated exports of grain from the 
United States were placed at two mil- 
lion tons and Canada four million tons. 
Thus, the proposed project, on the 
basis of the two governments sharing 
the burden of expense equally, would 
serve almost double the amount of 
Canadian exports as compared with 
the United States. 

(Turn to page 218) 
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waterway means more to the mid- 

continent region than any other 
project which has ever been conceived. 
It will permanently benefit, as well, 
the producers and consumers of every 
section of the United States. It is 
certain to stimulate and increase our 
domestic commerce in the home mar- 
ket, which comprises 80 per cent of 
our water-borne tonnage. It will 
thus directly contribute to the ship- 
ping and trade of every existing Amer- 
ican seaport on the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts. 

In the vigorous and statesmanlike 
message which President Roosevelt 
sent to the Senate at the last session, 
he laid down the correct principle by 
which this and every other project 
should be tested. In the message the 
President said: “‘Broad national rea- 
sons lead me, without hesitation, to 
advocate the treaty.” 

During the last session of Congress, 
there was submitted to the Senate for 
study in connection with the considera- 
tion of the treaty, the results of a de- 
tailed investigation which had been 
made by the agencies of the Federal 
Government concerned with this proj- 
ect. Included in this report were 
official estimates from the corps of en- 
gineers of the War Department cover- 
ing every item of cost of both the 
power and navigation projects covered 
by the treaty. The President had 
called upon the highest engineering 
authority in the government to obtain 
these exhaustive reports and estimates. 
In the course of the debate, even 
among those who had bitterly opposed 
ratification, no one could point to an 
error in the estimates given. Not one 
figure submitted by the President in 
his summary of the official report has 
been challenged. 


Net Cost $182,726,250 and the 
Project Paid for in Ten Years 


The net cost to the United States 
of completing the seaway under the 
treaty, according to the corps of en- 
gineers, is estimated at $182,726,250. 
This assumes that the New York power 
project will carry $89,726,750 as its 
share of the cost. 

The annual cost of the seaway to 
the United States, including interest 
at 4 per cent, amortization of the 
entire cost of the project in 50 years, 
operation and maintenance, is esti- 
mated at $9,300,000. This amounts 


7 HE completion of the St. Lawrence 


Vaterway Project Be Built? 


But HON. ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE 


United States Senator from Wisconsin says 


to an annual cost of 7.4 cents per cap- 
ita of the area which will be directly 
served by the seaway. 

The reports show that an estimated 
10 per cent of the total mileage of 
the waterway requires improvement 
to enable ocean-going cargo vessels 
to navigate the entire distance of ap- 
proximately 2,300 miles from tide- 
water to Chicago or Superior. It is 
already improved to a depth of 21 
feet through the lake channels and 
consists of 134 miles of deep open 
water and 49 miles of 14-foot canals 
in the St. Lawrence above Montreal. 

The report shows an estimated ton- 
nage on the waterway of 13 million 
tons. Of this, 7,471,500 is export ton- 
nage, with an indicated saving of 
$44,810,923; and 5,742,333 import ton- 
nage, with an indicated saving of 
$34,082,207. The completed seaway 
from Superior to the Atlantic Ocean 
will provide a waterway in which ves- 
sels may move with unrestricted speed 
over approximately 97 per cent of the 
total distance. 


Savings Will Pay For Cost of Project 
This interdepartmental report trans- 
mitted by the President to the Senate 
shows that the saving of $79,000,000 
in transportation costs alone will pay 
the entire cost of this project and the 
improvement of the harbors in less 
than 10 years of normal business ac- 
tivity. This takes no account what- 
ever of the enormous benefits which 
will accrue to the people of the State 
of New York and the northeastern 
region generally in the public develop- 
ment of the cheapest waterpower 
available in the United States. 


How Agriculture Would Benefit 


The agricultural production of the 
country is largely centered in the area 
tributary to and which will be bene- 
fited by the opening of the mid-con- 
tinent region to the sea. The states 
wholly within this area contain 52 
per cent of all the crop land, 51 per 
cent of the total value of farm prop- 
erty, 50 per cent of the total value 
of livestock, 52 per cent of the dairy 
cows, 72 per cent of the swine, 66 per 
cent of the butter output, and 49 per 
cent of the egg production. This re- 
gion produces 76 per cent of the corn, 
64 per cent of the wheat, and 84 per 
cent of the oats raised in the United 
States. 

Now, it is a fact demonstrated by 
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YES! 


history that no great agricultural de- 
velopment has ever been successfully 
maintained a thousand miles or more 
away from the sea. It hardly seems 
possible that any one could seriously 
doubt the enormous benefits to the 
farmers in this land-locked region 
which would come from opening it up 
to 70 per cent of the ocean-going ves- 
sels of the world. 

Take wheat, for example. Based 
on a seven-year average, from 1924 
to 1931, the cost of handling grain 
between Duluth and Liverpool, via 
water from Buffalo to Montreal, and 
water to Liverpool, was 16.2 cents per 
bushel. 

The seven-year average on wheat 
from Duluth to Buffalo, Buffalo via 
canal to New York and New York via 
water to Liverpool, was 16.8 cents per 
bushel. 

And the seven-year average on 
grain from Duluth to Buffalo, Buffalo 
to New York via rail, and New York 
to Liverpool was 19.6 cents per bushel. 

The seven-year average shipping all 
rail from Duluth to New York, and 
water to Liverpool, was 28.9 cents 
per bushel. 

Traffic experts estimate that if the 
seaway were opened, the normal rate 
from Duluth and Chicago to Liver- 
pool would be about 9.6 cents per 
bushel. If this estimate is correct it 
demonstrates a saving of approxi- 
mately 6% cents a bushel below the 
normal rates by routes now avail- 
able based upon the seven-year aver- 
age. 


Says It Will Be Ratified 

Those opposing the treaty cannot 
fetter the great producing and con- 
suming region in the Middle West, 
block off its natural highway to the 
sea, and divert its commerce to a few 
favored ports. They cannot get the 
mass of the people of this country 
in any section or in any State to sup- 
port a policy based on grasping, greedy 
special interests. The opponents can- 
not make the criminal waste of a great 
natural resource popular. They cannot 
revive the spirit of sectionalism in this 
country without blasting the future 
progress of this nation. 

The seaway from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic will be completed; the 
St. Lawrence power now running to 
waste, spending the force of an army 
of 5,000,000 men, will be harnessed; 
and this treaty will be ratified. 
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The St. Lawrence Waterway Should Not Be Built 


The railroads of the country are 
determined no longer to allow dis- 
astrous legislation to undermine their 
stability and assuming this new proj- 
ect will be as dangerous to their wel- 
fare as the previous idiotic measures 
of like character, will continue to make 
aggressive efforts to halt another orgy 
of spending, threatening the economic 
structure of the country’s greatest 
single industry—our railroads. 

With thousands of freight cars lying 
idle and steamship companies compet- 
ing with each other for loads, it will 
be seen that this is just another at- 
tempt of some Western American and 
Canadian groups to foster upon the 
entire country more expense and ad- 
ditional taxation. 

Under the NRA codes, the govern- 
ment has curtailed the production of 
hogs, cotton and wheat because of 
the over-supply of these commodities. 
Thousands of pigs were slaughtered 
that we may not have too many fat 
hogs; thousands of acres of cotton 
were turned under that we may not 
have too much cotton; thousands of 
acres formerly in wheat, are left idle 
and subsidized that we may not have 
too much wheat, and in the face of 
this, by what rule of reasoning should 
we be taxed to increase and multiply 
transportation facilities when there is 
an abundance of such facilities now? 


Expense Without Commensurate 
Earnings 


In each instance where the con- 
struction of these mediums of trans- 
portation by water have received the 
endorsement and eventual subsidy by 
the government, in either the guise 
of emergencies or a war measure, they 
have reacted like some hydra-headed 
monster, whose mouth remains con- 
stantly open to receive proportions of 
the taxes of the property owners. The 
only one not affected is the tramp, 
whose outlook upon life and mode of 
living precludes the ownership of prop- 
erty. 

While there are 39 federal canals 
in the United States, none of which 
has ever been self-supporting, the Dal- 
las-Celilio Falls Columbia River canal 
(9 miles long, 45 feet wide and 7 feet 
deep, costing 7 million dollars) stands 
out as an example of what might be 
termed willful waste, as it has never 
been used commercially. Yet, there 
are those of much greater magnitude. 

The construction of the Panama 
Canal, a war measure, was the first 
of three completed projects by which 
We are enabled to measure to some 
extent the enormity of the expendi- 
tures, two of which were subsidized 
by the government, and the other by 
the taxpayers of New York State. 

Since their inception, each has been 
a source of continual expense, with- 


Says L. K. MARR, (from page 216) 


out commensurate earnings to make 
them self-supporting and upon which 
the railroads are prohibited from com- 
peting with the transportation mediums 
thereon. 

For, in the Panama Canal Act, the 
railroads were informed in no uncer- 
tain terms: Hands off the waterways, 
explaining further that “On and after 
the first day of July, 1914, it shall 
be unlawful for any railroad company 
or other common carrier, subject to 
this act, to own, lease, operate, con- 
trol or have any interest whatsoever 
. - « in any common carrier by water, 
operated through the Panama Canal 
or elsewhere, with which such railroad 
or other common carrier aforesaid 
does or may compete for traffic.” 

That word “elsewhere” and the re- 
sultant enforcement by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, precluded the 
further operation by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad of its fine fleet of vessels on 
the Great Lakes, denying to the pub- 
lic a transportation medium which the 
waterway adherents intended to mon- 
opolize. 

In spite of the elimination of all 
competitive carriers by water through 
such drastic legislation, it develops 
that they are hopelessly submerged 
financially and some intimate details 
will be sufficient evidence of the fact 
that their waterway programs are so 
straining the meagre resources of the 
taxpayers of the nation, that some ac- 
tion must soon be taken to ascertain 
through what channels your. tax 
monies are shunted. 


Waterway Deficits 


Aside from the purchase price of 10 
million dollars for the land for the 
Panama Canal, and a stipulated pay- 
ment of an additional 250 thousand 
dollars annually, the cost as of June 
80, 1931, with interest on the invest- 
ment in earlier years compounded an- 
nually at 3 per cent, was established 
by the Bureau of Efficiency at $525,- 
812,000. Subsequent expenditures of 
$7,933,000 make the investment of 
June 30, 1932—$533,106,000. Based 
on the cost, the net interest for the 
fiscal year 1932 was $15,914,000 and 
the net revenue of the canal opera- 
tions for that year was $11,751,000, 
or over four million dollars short of 
meeting even the interest charge. 

And yet, some years ago a part of 
the total cost of constructing the 
canal was written off to National De- 
fense (a war measure) and the total 
written off to 1927 stood at $113,- 
132,000. 

Continuing to our next calamity, 
we find that during the World War 
the United States commandeered all 
privately owned floating equipment 
on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers, 
and in addition allotted a sum of 12 
million cellars for new floating 
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equipment, and on these waters the 
government again went into business 
and operated the boats. 

While you may be familiar with 
the circumstances, [I doubt if you 
were made acquainted with the actual 
facts in the case, especially the man- 
ner in which the railroads were again 
made the victims of drastic legisla- 
tion. 

Shortly after the war the equip- 
ment and operations were turned over 
to the Secretary of War. Up to July, 
1934, this Army Barge Line opera- 
tion had lost money at the rate of 
approximately one million dollars a 
year. When asked the reason, the 
operating officers of the barge line 
stated that if a corporation were 
formed, it could conduct the opera- 
tions unhampered by regulations and 
red tape, and the obliging legislators 
promptly passed the Act creating the 
Inland Waterways Corporation in 
1924, with a capital stock fixed at five 
million dollars and the directors given 


the power to borrow money, which 
they did_ scientifically and_ elab- 
orately. 


They said it would not be neces- 
sary for the government to remain 
in the barge business more than five 
years, during which time they would 
not only demonstrate the practicabil- 
ity of water transportation, but the 
great advantage of river shipping. 
That if they could not operate suc- 
cessfully and at a fair profit, private 
capital could not do so, and further 
expenditures would be futile. They 
also stipulated that if they could not 
operate them, Congress should no 
longer appropriate money from the 
public treasury for a useless purpose, 
which appears in the Congressional 
Record. 

More than nine years have elapsed 
and they are still appropriating mil- 
lions of dollars at an enormous loss 
to the taxpayer, and will continue un- 
less public opinion brings it to a halt. 

While its predecessor, the Inland 
Coastwise Waterways Service, lost an 
average of a million dollars per year 
and admitted it, an examination of 
the books of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation shows how desperately it 
has endeavored to present a net in- 
come. 

During the four years—1927 to 
1930—tthe salary of its chairman was 
donated by the War Department and 
equalled $38,433. Personal injury 
claims were settled by the United 
States Employes’ Compensation Com- 
mission for $56,589; maintaining the 
Washington office, $256,643—was 
charged to profit and loss, instead of 
operating expenses. 

No return on the value of the 
equipment was ever set up and by 
1930 it had reached approximately 
21 million dollars, on which interest 
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at 4 per cent would have amounted 
to $840,000 a year. 

Nothing was set up to cover taxes 
and yet accruals at only $2.00 per 
hundred would amount to $420,000 on 
the valuation of the 21 million dol- 
lars. 

Even with this assistance, the cor- 
poration established to demonstrate 
that transportation could be main- 
tained by private capital at a profit 
and do it in five years, is still operat- 
ing at a tremendous loss of the peo- 
ple’s money after more than nine 
years, 

A colossal failure of like nature is 
The New York State Barge Canal— 
opened over 100 years ago in 1825— 
was made free to users in 1883 and 
has been a source of continual burden 
to the taxpayers of the State of New 
York since its inception. 

The magnitude of the expenditures 
to the present time is almost unbe- 
lievable and unless I was in posses- 
sion of absolutely authentic informa- 
tion I would hesitate to quote the 
figures. 

The cost of this barge canal to June 
30, 1931, was $286,719,000 with an 
average yearly cost to the taxpayers 
of New York State since April 7, 
1908, of $10,239,000, which includes 
annual maintenance charges of be- 
tween three and three and one-half 
million dollars. Millions of dollars in 
bonds were issued to finance the con- 
struction of this waterway, 70 million 
of which (including interest and sink- 
ing fund payments) still remains un- 


paid. 
An examination of the financial re- 
ports of the State Comptroller and 


the Superintendent of Public Works, 


reveals that for 1930, the cost was 
10 million and the revenues from 
leases, power ‘sales, etce., $760,000, 


leaving a deficit of approximately nine 
and one-half million, which amount 
will be contributed by obliging tax- 
payers, through legislative appropria- 
tion made yearly from the State 
Treasury. 

On the basis of the 1930 tonnage 
figures, in order to cover interest, 
operation and maintenance, an aver- 
age toll of $2.65 a ton would have to 
be charged for all commodities 
handled on the New York State Barge 


Canal, yet the railroads are taxed 
along with the individuals to meet 
these deficits. 

The competitive feature is  pur- 


posely ignored for the reason that 
two good tonnage trains per day on 
the paralleling railroad could handle 
much cheaper all the tonnage trans- 
ported over this canal and do it 365 
days a year, and I have not used 1931, 
19382 or 19383 figures, as they cover 
depression periods, and I hesitate to 
be unfair. 

The canal is frozen over five months 
each year, during which time the 
obliging railroads must come forward 
to carry the tonnage. 

In spite of this, the Governor of 


New York State has signed a bill 
asking for an additional 27 million 
from the Federal Government to make 
it navigable and improve its depth at 
at many points. 

The time has come when the peo- 
ple of the country must guard against 
the further expenditure of nearly a 
billion dollars for a useless and un- 
economical transportation medium, 
especially if the project is to be con- 
structed at a time when it is prac- 
tically impossible to balance govern- 
mental budgets and the only possible 
effect would be to divert commerce 
from the Port of New York and other 
local Atlantic ports to the ports in 
Canada, at the same time producing 
no new traffic to compensate for this 
diversion. 

At a time when all our sources of 
taxation seem fairly dry and the sta- 
bility of our economic system depends 
upon the practice of economy, the 
wasteful outpouring of hundreds of 
millions of dollars cannot be justified. 

In view of the fact that the steam 
railroads of New York alone paid 
to the State in 1932, the amount of 
$31,837,675, you will readily under- 
stand why the railroads are anxious 
as to the future trend of taxation. 


Stop Useless Governmental 
Expendituresl. 


Within the last 30 years there has 
been a startling growth in the costs 
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of all forms of government. Thirty 
years ago the total National Debt was 
only one billion 570 million dollars. 
Governmental expenditures in 1923 
were 9 billion 920 million, increasing 
in 1933 to 16 billion 271 million. 

In plain words, 45.7 cents of every 
income dollar in 1934 went to sup- 
port government. It also means that 
despite the country’s reduced earning 


Wash- 


power our governments from 
ington down to the smallest hamlet, 
have not reduced expenses’ even 


enough to keep its ratio on a level 


with that of last year, which was 
40.9 cents of every dollar. 
Past experience has shown that 


something in the nature of a catas- 
trophe is required to bring the tax- 
payers to a realization that while in- 
dividual effort may not produce re- 
sults, the concerted action of civic 
organizations, such as yours, whose 
membership is recruited from every 
known field of endeavor, is not ignored. 

These are unadulterated facts, 
worthy of the consideration of Kiwan- 
ians, presented as you would desire a 
former member to present them, 

Therefore, I urge that you treat not 
lightly the trend of taxation, treat 
not lightly the fact that every source 
of taxation has been tapped and the 
only remaining avenue of escape would 
seem to be stop useless governmental 
expenditures, 


A Canadian Point of View of the Project 


By ARTHUR R. FORD 


Editor London Free Press, London, Ontario; Former International Trustee 


HE future of the St. Lawrence 
' Waterways, as far as Canada is 

concerned, is very uncertain. The 
Bennett Government at Ottawa negoti- 
ated the present treaty and stands by 
it. However, Canada has had long ex- 
perience with dealings with the United 
States and knows that under the Amer- 
ican system of government a treaty 
negotiated by the President and the 
administration does not mean anything 
until it is ratified by the Senate. The 
Senate has thrown out more than one 
treaty endorsed by the White House. 
As a recent example there are the 
League of Nations and the World 
Court. So the government has never 
introduced the treaty to Parliament 
for ratification, taking the stand it pro- 
poses to wait until it is first passed by 
the American Senate. Within the next 
few months there will be a federal 
election in Canada, so that the treaty 
will stand over now until the new par- 
liament is elected. 

There is no doubt that since the 
treaty was first negotiated there has 
been considerable change in the situ- 
ation in Canada. Ontario is the prov- 
ince most vitally interested in develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence waterways. 
Recently there was a Liberal Govern- 


ment elected in Ontario. The new 
premier, Hon. Mitchell F. Hepburn, is 
opposed to going ahead with the 
scheme at the present time. He claims 
that Canada cannot afford it, that the 
additional power is not required and 
that Ontario has now more power than 
she can use. Then there are strong 
influences in Quebec opposed to the 
waterways. Montreal is now the head 
of ocean navigation. It is feared that 
Montreal and Quebec City, will lose 
the advantage of being ocean ports for 
Canada if ocean liners can navigate 
the Great Lakes. The Maritime Prov- 
inces are not interested in the project 
and the West is looking to the Hudson 
Bay as a future route to Europe and 
is indifferent. 

The Bennett Government is com- 
mitted to the project and if it is re- 
turned at the polls and the treaty is 
ratified by the United States Senate it 
will undoubtedly go ahead. If the Lib- 
eral Opposition is returned the out- 
look is uncertain. Rt. Hon, Mackenzie 
King, Liberal leader, has carefully not 
committed himself. However, there are 
Liberal Governments both in Ontario 
and Quebec opposed to the undertak- 
ing at present at least and it is very 
doubtful if Canada would then endorse 
the treaty. 
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WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 





HE district officers are making 

every effort to strengthen the 
clubs in the district through active 
work on the part of the district com- 
mittees and frequent, inspirational 
inter-club meetings. A number of com- 
mittees have already done outstanding 
work in their respective field. The 
Committee on Agriculture has had 
several meetings and it has sent to 


the chairmen of the Agriculture Com- 
mittees of the various clubs a four- 
page printed report setting forth the 
work that was accomplished in 1934 
in establishing a better relationship 
between the men of the urban and 
rural sections. It is felt that the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District has 
unusual opportunities in this respect 
and under the leadership of Chairman 
George Newlin of Fond du Lac, more 
activity will follow in 1935. 

The Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions has also been most active. Large 
divisional meetings have been held or 
are being planned in every division 
and from all reports these meetings 





have 
John S. 


been of great value to Governor 
Addison and his staff in put- 
ting Kiwanis objectives, as 
well as a fine inspiration to all 
Kiwanians who attended the meetings. 


across 





ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 





HE Kiwanis Club of Toronto cele- 

brated its nineteenth birthday in 
fitting style by acting as host at an 
inter-club meeting with representatives 
from Penetangueshine, Owen Sound, 
Brantford, Kingston, Galt, London, 
West Toronto and Riverdale. 

International President William J. 
Carrington, guest of honor at the 
birthday party, was introduced by 
Past International President George H. 
Ross. Other important guests present 
were: International Vice-President W. 
R. Cockburn, District Governor Fred 
McAlister, Immediate Past District 
Governor Gordon S. Dodington, Hon- 
orary President J. D. Hayes, W. R. 
Willard, president of the West Toronto 
club, John Burden, president of the 
Riverdale club and lieutenant govern- 
ors Walden Thomson, Fred McLean 
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Activities 
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was 


Hay- 


and Allan Kneale. The meeting 
presided over by President A. P. 
ward of the Toronto club. 

The table for the visiting officials 
was set in the form of the letter “K’’, 
the past presidents occupying one arm 


of the “‘K” and the charter members 
the other arm. 

The charter members arrived in 
bright colored berets—some on 


crutches and some in wheel chairs. 
The past presidents were presented by 
K. B. Loheed, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Toronto club, and each 
one, as he was introduced, walked for- 
ward to the head table where he was 


presented with a sector of a huge 
birthday cake. These pieces of cake, 
each with a letter on it, when 
put together, spelled out ‘Toronto 
Kiwanis Club” On each piece was 


the name of the president to whom it 
was presented together with his year 
of office. 

After President Carrington’s ad- 
dress, in which he reviewed Kiwanis 
work, he was presented with a beau- 
tiful cigarette case which was made 
entirely from gold and silver produced 
from Canadian mines. Dancing and 
ecards concluded a thoroughly enjoy- 
able affair. 





The Mission Kiwanis club of San Francisco, California, eoceived its charter at a brilliant dimner-dance. The program, under the direction of Past 


District Governor 


George Filmer of the San Francisco club, was well arranged, 


Joseph A. Lombardi is president of the new club. 


just serious enough 


and just fun enough to make everybody happy. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
HE Kiwanis Club of Portland, 


Maine, was host on March 5 at an 
inter-club meeting with the Kiwanis 
Clubs of South Portland and West- 
brook, Maine. One hundred thirty 
four Kiwanians and their guests en- 
joyed the meeting as well as the 
dancing and entertainment which fol- 
lowed. Guests of honor’ included 
Governor James P. Gallagher and 
Mrs. Gallagher, and the following 
past governors and_ their wives: 
Charles S. Webster, Ervin A. Center 
and Stanley Pollard. An _ excellent 
vaudeville program was presented by 


members from all three clubs. The 
program after dinner was under the 
direction of Soloman Herman of 
Westbrook, President Alvah C. 
Thompson of the Portland club, 
Lieutenant Governor Kenneth Wiley 
of Division VIII and Governor Gal- 


lagher, who addressed the gathering 
on ‘Kiwanis, Its Opportunities and 
Obligations”’. 

The District Trustees Meeting was 
held on March 9 and 10 with seven 
lieutenant governors in attendance. 
Ernest F. Tarbox of Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, chairman of the “On-to-San 
Antonio” Committee, Albert W. 
Wunderly of Arlington, Massachusetts, 


chairman of the district Convention 
Program Committee and Neil J. 
Murphy of Lynn, Massachusetts, 


general chairman of the district Con- 
vention Committee were present and 


addressed the trustees, discussing 
their prospective problems. Governor 
Gallagher urged on the lieutenant 
governors the necessity of vigorous 
promotion of the International Con- 
vention. 


A very fine inter-club meeting was 
held at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
on March 19, with delegations from 
Sanford, Maine, Newburyport, Mass- 
achusetts, and Dover and Rochester, 
New Hampshire. After the presidents 
of the visiting clubs introduced their 
members, President John L. Phelps 
of the Portsmouth club, turned the 
meeting over to Joseph Levitt, chair- 
man of the Inter-Club Committee. 
The program consisted of a musical, 
a discussion of the ideals of Kiwanis 
by District Secretary Everett Ireland 
of Somerville, and an inspiring ad- 
dress by Governor Gallagher. 

On March 21 at Bourne, Mass- 
achusetts, officers of the clubs in 
Division IV assembled for a divisional 
conference and training school under 
the leadership of Lieutenant Governor 
G. Ernest Spear. The following clubs 
were represented: Bourne, Brockton, 
Central Cape Cod, Falmouth, New 
Bedford, Rockland and Taunton. At 
the conference, inter-club meetings 
were planned, a comprehensive plan 
of divisional activities was outlined, 
and a divisional extension committee 
was appointed. 


At seven o’clock in the evening an 
inter-club dinner meeting was held, 
with 20 representatives from Harwich 
attending. Edgar L. Demers of the 
Bourne club presided as toastmaster. 
Following an excellent musical pro- 
gram under the direction of Past 
President Carl M. Bolles of Bourne, 


Henry Thompson of Harwich and 
George E. Fisher of Brockton, Gov- 
ernor Gallagher spoke on ‘District 


Objectives and San Antonio’’. 





CAROLINAS — 





HE Kiwanis clubs of the Carolinas 

district can be well pleased with 

the efforts they put forth and the re- 

sults of their vocational guidance pro- 
gram during the past year. 

Although the paring of _ school 
budgets to the veritable bone and the 
inability of graduated students to find 
a position in the profession or voca- 
tion that would be their choice in nor- 
mal times often made vocational guid- 
ance work somewhat discouraging, no 
less than 30 clubs in the district had 
a definite functioning vocational guid- 
ance committee with a splendid pro- 
gram of activity. 

William George Gilks, chairman of 
the district Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee, was able to secure from one of 
the larger universities 25 leaders of 
as many industries and professions. 
These lectures formed the nucleus of 
many radio talks and addresses to 
student bodies of high schools and 
colleges throughout the district. The 
district was also fortunate in having 
the codperation of such men as Robert 
Hoppock, assistant to the Director of 
National Occupational Conference, 
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Above is the silver trophy which was presented 
to Lieutenant Governor Harold L. Dean by Di- 
vision II of the New England District. That 
district ofiginated the plan at the inter-club 
meeting at Orange, Massachusetts, in March of 
taking the club to each inter-club meeting. The 
date of each meeting is to be engraved on the 
cup as an everlasting memento to Lieutenant 
Governor Dean. So far the trophy has graced 
the table of Orange, Chicopee, Holyoke, West- 
field, Pittsfield, Springfield, North Adams, North 
Hampton and Greenfield, Massachusetts. 
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Professor Edward W. Boshard of North 
Carolina State College, Harry F. 
Comer of Chapel Hill and other 
leaders and educators. 

Outstanding work was done by a 
number of clubs Chapel Hill, 
Durham, Henderson, Oxford, Rocky 
Mount, Roanoke Rapids, Shelby, Wil- 
mington and Morganton, North Caro- 
lina, and Greenville, Darlington and 
Florence, South Carolina. The latter 
club sponsored two vocational con- 
ferences conducted for boys between 


the ages of 138 and 20 from 11 
schools of the three counties of South 
Carolina, 97 boys journeying’ to 
Florence for these conferences. 


Another conference was held at 
the C. C. C. camp at Effingham, South 
Carolina, which proved to be fruitful 
in that quite a number of boys de- 


cided definitely on their course of 
study and training. 
Working with Chairman Gilks on 


the district Vocational Guidance Com- 


mittee, were W. A. Ryan of Green- 
ville, North Carolina and John D. 


Noch of Cheraw, South Carolina. 








CAPITAL 





OOD fellowship by 150 Kiwanians 

and their ladies heralded the 
charter night party of the new Dover, 
Delaware, club held March 6. Lieu- 
tenant Governor J. Ben Robinson of 
Baltimore, Maryland was toastmaster. 
The program following a delightful 
dinner included songs by the Kiwanis 
quartette of the new club, then the 
introduction of guests which included 
22 representatives from the Towson, 
Maryland, club, headed by Governor 
C. Walter Cole and President John T. 
Hershner; 22 from Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent J. Francis Blaine; 15 from 
Baltimore, Maryland, with Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles G. Reigner at the helm; 
15 from Seaford, Delaware, headed 
by Elwood M. Cook; 13 from Elkton, 
Maryland, under the leadership of 
Horace B. Lilley, and 6 from Reho- 
both Beach, Delaware, headed by 
President Fred A. Ross. 

President H. B. King of the Dover 
club extended a welcome to those 
present. Acknowledgment was made 
by President Blaine of the Wilming- 


ton club. Following this ceremony 
Governor Cole on behalf of Kiwanis 
International presented President 


King with the club’s charter. Gov- 
ernor Cole outlined in a forceful way 
the possibilities for Kiwanis fellow- 
ship and service in Dover and vicinity 
and urged the members to become 
better educated in Kiwanis by familiar- 
izing themselves with the objects and 
objectives of the organization and to 
visit other clubs as frequently as their 
time would permit. 

Former Lieutenant Governor M. 
Channing Wagner, on behalf of the 
Wilmington club, one of the sponsors 
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of the new club, presented a bell and 
gavel for use of the club’s presiding 
officer. C, Ellis Deibert, past president 
of the Elkton club, presented the new 
organization with a Kiwanis banner. 
Past President H. Milton James of the 
Seaford club on behalf of his club 
and Rehoboth presented the Dover 
club with an American flag and Vice- 
President Reigner of Baltimore with 
a Canadian flag. 

Congratulatory messages were read 
from International President William 
J. Carrington, International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker, International 
Trustee Edwin F. Hill and others. 

The Dover club is the fourth Kiwanis 
club to be chartered in Delaware and 
is the forty-seventh club now in ex- 
istence in the Capita] District. 





PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 





IVE of the Kiwanis club of Division 

X were represented at the sessions 
of the Divisional Conference on March 
25 at Eugene, Oregon. The Bend dele- 
gation travelled 650 miles through 
wind, snow and rain to keep its Ki- 
wanis appointment. The meeting 
started with the regular noon luncheon 
of the host club. Lieutenant Governor 
Edward E. Gray presided and Gover- 
nor R. Geo. McCuish was in attend- 
ance. Talks were made by Dr. Gray; 
Governor McCuish; Thos. Parkinson, 
Roseburg, Oregon; Paul T. Jackson, 
Klamath Falls, Oregon; C. E. Thomp- 
son, Bend, Oregon; Arch A, Bernard, 
Eugene. At the evening banquet, 
the fifteenth anniversary of _ the 
Eugene club was celebrated. Club sing- 
ing was led by Roy G. Bryson and 
Claire E. Lee. A forceful and timely 
address was delivered by Governor 
McCuish. Grant S. Beardsley, presi- 
dent of the Eugene club, presided. It 
Was announced that the Klamath Falls 
club was seriously considering invit- 
ing the 1937 District Convention. 

Division IX Clubs met for their 
conference on March 26 at Albany, 
Oregon. Events were directed by Lieu- 
tenant Governor G. Glenn Holmes. 
Conference followed a noon 
luncheon of the Albany club. Speakers 
included Lieutenant Governor Holmes, 
Governor McCuish, Past Governor 
Claude W. Barrick, Clyde Williamson, 
Harold Powell, C. K. Chapman, John 
Throne, Earl A. Nott and _ Bruce 
Spaulding. A most interesting eve- 
ning banquet session was well at- 
tended by representatives of five 
clubs. Entertainment and _ surprise 
novelty numbers comprised the pro- 


sessions 


gram. President Lowell Seaton of 
Albany, Oregon, presided. 

The Peninsula Kiwanis Club of 
Portland, Oregon, acted as host to 
the Division VIII Conference on 
March 27. Commencing with the 


regular noon meeting of the Penin- 
sula, Portland, Oregon, club, the day’s 
sessions proved to be most inspiring. 


At noon J. Geo. Cunningham acted 
as chairman. Musical numbers were 
presented by the Peninsula, Camas- 
Washougal, Washington, and Port- 
land Clubs. An interesting talk re- 
garding the engineering phases of the 
Bonneville Dam Project was made by 
Jack C. Stevens, a consulting en- 
gineer. Under direction of Lieutenant 
Governor Clarence H. Lillie, the after- 
noon conference proved most profit- 
able. Speakers included Lieutenant 
Governor Lillie, Governor McCuish, 
L. W. Hyde, Daniel O. Webster, W. 
Arthur Steele, James Duvall, John 
Hill, Jay Sly, Charles T. Hurd and 
Ben H. Hazen. There were also brief 
reports by the president of each club. 
During the afternoon the ladies of 
the Division were entertained by 
Peninsula Kiwanians’ wives at a 
luncheon, followed by a tea at the 
home of Mrs. C. Harold Palmer. A 
great inter-club banquet in the evening 
at the Columbia Country Club brought 
out 200 Kiwanians and ladies. Presi- 
dent David White of Peninsula, Port- 


land, presided, while C. MHarold 
Palmer acted as toastmaster. Enter- 
tainment numbers were provided by 
the Peninsula, Portland, Gresham, 
Oregon, Longview, Washington, Sea- 
side, Oregon, St. Helens, Oregon, 
Camas-Washougal, Washington, Bea- 
verton, Oregon, and  Montavilla, 


Portland clubs. George N. Angell of 
Portland was song leader. The address 
of Governor McCuish was thoroughly 


enjoyed. Dancing followed the ban- 
quet. Arrangements for the day’s 
events were directed by Secretary 


William B. Mahon. 

March 28 saw the clubs of Division 
IV in session at Chehalis, Washington, 
upon call of Lieutenant Governor R. 
W. Oltman. Nine clubs were in at- 
tendance during the afternoon and 
evening. Conference speakers _in- 
cluded Lieutenant Governor Oltman, 
Governor McCuish, John J. Lanben- 
bach, Harry L. Born, Ken Flora, Bob 
Cameron, Volney Young, Jim Crowley, 
Geo. Drake, Percy Funk, Don 
Courser, Forrest Beck, Chas. Shank, 
Frank Bowen, Paul Furgeson, Polly 
Grimm. Two Hundred and twenty- 
five attended the evening banquet. A 
fine program of entertainment num- 
bers preceded a masterful address by 
Governor McCuish. Members of the 
Centralia, Washington, club coéperated 
with their sister city of Chehalis in 
making the meeting a success. 

Lieutenant Governor Glenn Reeves 
of Division III held a fine spring con- 
ference at Kent, Washington, on March 
29 with all ten clubs of the division 
in attendance. Over 100 attended a 
fine noon luncheon of the host club. 
International Trustee Clinton § S. 
Harley was in attendance along with 
Governor McCuish. An inspirational 
message, “A Challenge to Kiwanis” 
by the district governor brought to 
his hearers a better conception of the 
privileges and_ responsibilities of 
Kiwanis membership, 
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On March 30 the Seattle, Washing- 
ton, Kiwanis club had charge of the 
Division II conference arrangements 
under Lieutenant Governor Keiron W. 
Reardon. A special noon luncheon of 
the Downtown Seattle club started a 
most enjoyable session. Speakers in- 
cluded Lieutenant Governor Reardon, 
Governor McCuish, Fred Harley, Phil 
G. Warnock, International Trustee 
Harley, L. M. Lemmel, Will McHarg, 
Bud Horn, Phil Pizer and Vern Fitz- 
gerald. Chairman of the District 
Music Committee, Fred Baker, di- 
rected the community singing. In the 
evening the Kiwanis clubs of Seattle 
staged ‘““‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
at the Seattle Repertory Theatre in 
the University District for the benefit 
of a fund to send their lieutenant 
governor to the San Antonio Conven- 
tion. 





__ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 





HE Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
started out on the right track by 
sending every club president of the 
district, with the exception of three, 
to the Training School held by the 
district in Chicago in December. Never 
has there been such a fine record made 
by the district in training at the 
hands of its lieutenant governors. 

The divisional conferences were 
held early and with great success. The 
attendance was large, in fact the 
largest on record, there being over 
one-third of the membership of the 
district present at these meetings. 

The district mobilization plan was 
very successful, too, the membership 
of the district being increased by 150 
new members during January alone. 
Reports show a gain in February of 
78, with a net gain up to March 20 
of 218. 

The district bulletin conducted a 
campaign for two months to boost the 
“On-to-San Antonio’? movement with 
the result that the district will be well 
represented. The request of Kiwanis 
International for 100 reservations 
from the district was met and there 
will be that number at San Antonio 
in May. 

Four inter-divisional meetings were 
held during April in celebration of 
Progress Week. The meetings held 
were as follows: Decatur, April 9; 
Speaker, International Trustee A. C. 
Callen; Galesburg, April 9; Speaker, 
Past International President Carl 
Endicott; Aurora, April 10; Speaker, 
Past International President Carl 
Endicott; Evanston, April 12; Speaker, 
Past International President Joshua 
L. Johns. 

In addition to the above, inter-club 
meetings were held throughout the 
district during the month of March to 
intensify the new membership pro- 


gram, so that practically every club 
has been either host or guest at an 
inter-club program. 
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In the Spring a 
Turns to Thoug 


Our Hope for Tomorrow 


It seems but yester evening 
That they told me I was thru— 
My dream of wealth was over, 
And I knew that it was true. 


After toiling, skimping, saving, 
Working hard with hand and head, 
Wiped out a lifetime’s savings 
When “your margin’s gone’”’ they said. 


What a misery of spirit! 
Gone was hope and faith and joy, 
All the world was in confusion 
And the gold was but alloy. 


All around there came disaster, 
Ruin, suicide and shame, 

Bankrupt farmers, idle labor, 
High or low it was the same. 


Then I cursed the mighty dollar 
That had caused me so much grief; 
Why should anybody holler? 

It was nothing but a thief. 


It had stolen my desire 
For the better things of life; 
Willing service and devotion 
Had given way to stress and strife. 


Real blessings are not measured 
In the coinage of the land 
Health, happiness and children, 
Friendly neighbor’s helping hand. 


God grant that fof tomorrow 
In the place of greed and strife 

The milk of human kindness 
May bring joy into our life. 


; ; . HENRY G. SELLMAN, 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Monmouth, Illinois. 


The Pioneer Spirit 


So many now look to the nation 
To grant them a sustenance, bread; 
Forgetting the law, Compensation: 
Unless it is used, it is dead. 


We live in a way artificial 
Allaying our hopes and our fears 
By stimulants so superficial. 
But what of the true pioneers? 


They lived within nature, sustaining 
Themselves by their labor’s reward; 

Existence was won, uncomplaining, 
Relying on neighbor’s accord. 


They knew what they cherished and wanted 
Through efforts and skill to achieve; 

If obstacles came, still undaunted, 
They conquered through will to believe. 


They vanquished the forests and mountains 
By sheer perseverance and will; 

The deserts were turned into fountains 
Of bounty, the fruits of their skill. 


The nation was built by the vision 

Which scanned o’er the future with care. 
When crisis arose, the decision 

Was made in the spirit “to dare.” 


Awake, ye old pioneer spirit, 
And enter our people anew! 
Rouse dormant intelligence, cheer it; 
Through self-help reliance imbue. 
JOHN J. LANGENBACH 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Raymond, Washington. 


Kiwanis 
Kindle the spirit of friendliness. 
Inspire the spirit of fellowship. 
Work for the spirit of helpfulness. 
Add the spirit of jollity. 
Nourish the spirit of progress. 
Insure the spirit of health. 
Strive for the spirit of all of these. 
—DR. LEO TREINIS, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Ridgefield Park-Teaneck, New Jersey. 


Kiwanian's Fancy 
ts of — 


When Spring Is Here 


When Spring is here the world is glad and all 
Creation smiles that Winter’s gloomy pall, 
Shot thru by Sunshine’s brightly gleaming 
spears, 
Is driven by swift winds to distant spheres, 
While embered hopes flame radiantly tall. 


Brave spirits scorn the past; whate’er befall, 
Life still is sweet. And tho we now recall 
Naught else save loss, the golden prospect 
cheers 
When Spring is here, 


Let dire adversities o’erwhelm, appall, 
Faith’s mystic power shall burst their ancient 
thrall, 
As chastened souls shall soon forget the 
fears 
And vagrant wanderings of yesteryears, 
And Love acclaims her vibrant challenge call, 
When Spring is here 


EARL CAR rT R 


Corpus Christi, Texas. 


The Loan Shark 


Immaculate as polished gold, 

He beckons them into his fold; 

This “shepherd” loan shark of today, 
Who comes to drive the wolf away 


He greets them standing with a smile, 
And makes them feel that all the while, 
He’s been a sort of “hidden light,” 

A finance beacon of the night. 


He leans upon the crooked law, 
That’s been prepared without a flaw 
For his protection and behalf, 
Which truly is this shepherd's staff. 


With eagle eyes he tends his herd, 
For they mean gold to this old bird, 
When once he gets them all to sign 
Their names upon the dotted line. 


The pasture where he feeds his flock, 
Consists of notes secured by stock, 
Or other assets they might own, 

To pay the interest on his loan. 


The stricken lamb who gets the “ride,” 
Is this poor lamb whose suicide 

Was brought by worry of the debt 
Arranged so nicely for his pet. 


The sheep come bleating to his call, 
But goats they are, when once they fall 
Into the trap this sleuth has set, 

Far worse than any wolf they’ve met. 


For once he’s sheared them of their wool, 
Their hides are skinned no legs to pull, 
And they are cleaned beyond a doubt, 
When once they take the loan shark route. 
DR. C. E. WIESER 
Member, Kiwanis Club ¢ Normandy 
St. Louis County, Missours. 


The Spirit of Kiwanis 


Untiring and unselfish effort spent 

In brotherly benevolence to aid 

The under-privileged, and circumvent 

What cruel circumstance has on them laid. 


Fostering a fellowship devoid of creed 

And hateful prejudice of cult or school; 

3y acts spontaneous, meeting pressing need, 
Perpetuating thus the Golden Rule. 


Tabooinng tendencies to nag or knock; 
Replacing red-tape with the will to do; 

To think constructively, and taking stock 
Of good points, be they many or but few. 


Fanning a fervor hid within the heart, 

The kindling thoughts of good-will, in whose 
glow 

The Christian kindness of men must part 

From personal pursuits,—in service glow. 


A. GORDON ROOKE, 


Honorary Member, North Vancouver, B. C. 
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Is It Worth While? 


Is it worth while—the endless search 
For what is poorly termed “success’ 
Is it worth while to concentrate 
On artificial happiness? 
The frenzied urge that drives men on 
In sordid striving after gold— 
I wonder if they find in it 
The satisfaction life should hold! 


»* 


I wonder if each day for them 
Contributes something truly grand; 
Can men whose hearts are filled with greea 
And selfish purpose understand 
The great, abiding peace of mind, 
The priceless ecstasy of soul 
That are the glorious reward 
Of those who seek a higher goal? 


Is it worth while? Will any man 

Confess that he believes it pays 
To sell for things material 

A life of precious nights and days? 
We know such plan is not worth while! 

We know that men are richly blest 
Alone when they begin to learn 

That wealth of character is best! 
(copyrighted 

By LAWRENCE HAWTHORNE, 


Editor, The Minneapolis Kiwanian 


| Found A Glen 


I found a glen on a mountain side 
Where a creek tumbled down, 

Tucked away in the forest so mighty and wide, 
With its green and its brown. 


Rich purple a wild flower grew on the brink 
Of that shy hermit stream, 
And the willow bent low where a stag came 
to drink 
"Neath the silvery beam. 


Of the moon; for there in the cool grey sand 
Were the prints of his hoofs, 
Leading back up the trail where the great 
spruces stand 
With their evergreen roofs. 


And the sun was so tender, caressing the 
stream 
Where the mottled trout played 
"Neath the cool cataract and sent the bright 
gleam 
Of their sides from the shade. 


Then I sat me down there and I wooed for 
my own 
That shy forest glen; 
And today, though afar and troubled and lone, 
My heart’s there again. 


BERNARD LEA RICE, 


Former member Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Peace 


More than a hundred years in peace, 
Two great friendly nations— 

Side by side we have labored on, 
Secure in our relations. 

No forts or guns along the line, 
Trusting one another, 

For ever more let’s keep the faith 

And each man be a brother. 

Kiwanis, Kiwanis, help to keep that line, 
Kiwanis, Kiwanis, until the end of time. 


May our faiths and ideals 

Ever keep those flags entwined, 
A better world to live in,— 
“We Build” for Auld Lang Syne. 
Now Canada and Uncle Sam 
Have joined hands again 

In this Kiwanis brotherhood 
For the betterment of mam; 
All over North America 

We practice what we preach,— 
Peace on earth, good will to all, 
And the Golden Rule we teach. 


—JIMMY SMITH, 
of Tujunga, California, (Jimmy Smith has also 
written original music for this song.) 
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®@ Trinidad, Colorado, Sends 
Old Book to Henry Ford Museum 


The gift ef an old book from the 
Trinidad Kiwanis club library collec- 
tion has been accepted with gratitude 
by the Henry Ford museum of “early 
Americana” at the Edison Institute at 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

The book is a copy of the Sanders 
third reader, a school book bearing 
publication date of 1841. This old 
reader was gathered up in a collection 
of books for rural school libraries by 
the club. Gilbert Sanders, realizing the 
book’s value, offered it as a gift to the 
museum, which is collecting old prints 
and textbooks. The club has received a 
very nice letter from the museum 
thanking it for the gift. Anyone visit- 
ing the Henry Ford Americana Mu- 
seum will find the book there bearing 
the name of the Trinidad Kiwanis club. 


® Fort Scott, Kansas, 
Interested in Boys 

Last year a Knotholers Club was 
organized by Fort Scott Kiwanians 
which was made up of boys in the city 
junior and senior high schools who 
were financially unable to buy tickets 
to the various interschool athletic 
events. The Kiwanis club provided the 
tickets and the boys formed their own 
rooting section and were very active 
in school athletics. After the attention 
of the schoo] authorities was called to 
the boys, the school provided the ac- 
tual admission to sporting events, but 
the Kiwanis club continued to stand 
behind them. The Knotholers Club has 
now grown into the Under-Privileged 
Child Scout Patrol of some 40 boys, 


ee 


Club Activities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


under the leadership of Kiwanian 
Edgar Williams and they are doing 
some excellent scout work. The Kiwan- 
ians not only sponsor this scout work 
but see that the boys are provided with 
whatever is necessary to keep them in 
school. They give them a chili supper 
once a year and engage in other Big 
Brother activities of a similar nature. 


@ Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Does Fine Work with Boys 


An abandoned school house in the 
Rolling Mills District has recently be- 
come the scene of much wholesome 
activity, thanks to the members of the 
Fort Wayne Kiwanis club, who 
equipped it for the use of some 80 boys 
—a branch of the Y.M.C.A. The build- 
ing is open every day and an instruc- 
tor is furnished by the Kiwanis club. 
An average of 38 boys made daily use 
of the programs offered during a re- 
cent month, the greater number of the 
boys being foreign. 

Forty-five members of the Kiwanis 
club drove out to the school a short 
time ago for their meeting and al- 
though they had to drive through mud 
to get to the building and dined on a 
cold meal in an unheated room after 
they got there, no one seemed to mind 
in the least. The entertainment con- 
sisted of five boxing matches of two 
rounds each put on by the boys. Be- 
fore the meeting was adjourned a 
generous amount was collected to sup- 
ply the boys with baseball equipment 
for the coming season. Fort Wayne Ki- 
wanians are of the opinion that with 
more clubs of this sort the correction 
houses al] over the country would be 
less crowded. 
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@ Mexico, Missouri, Presents 
Thirteenth Minstrel Show 


The minstrel show given annually 
by the Mexico club has become an in 
stitution in that town, and everyone 
looks forward to it with great pleasure. 
Members of the club always take the 
“end men” parts and fill other key 
positions, while the remaining mem- 
bers of the cast and chorus are made 
up from other talent. 

This year’s show (the thirteenth) 
was under the personal direction of 
Kiwanian Harold Hulen of the Excel- 
sior Springs, Missouri, club, and his 
direction was largely responsible for 
the great success of the show. Proceeds 
from the minstrel have for years past 
been used by the club for local social 
service and welfare work. On several 
occasions a new automobile has been 
purchased with the proceeds and do- 
nated to the social service and public 
school nurse. This year the profits, 
which amounted to a substantial sum, 
have been set aside as the nucleus of a 
fund to be used in vocational guidance 
and crippled children’s work. 


@ Tucumcari, New Mexico, 
Gives Aid to Injured Cowboy 

The club made arrangements to 
have a cowboy, Henry Stone, taken 
to the Crippled Children’s Consul, Inc. 
at Amarillo, Texas, where an opera- 
tion was performed which will restore 
his arm to normal condition. He had 
broken it by being thrown from a 
bronco and the bones had never been 
properly replaced. Instead of being 
helpless in making a living, as he had 
been, he will soon be able to get a job 
again on a ranch as a cowboy. 











A high andy the activities of the 4-H Club work sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Sumter, South Carolina, is the annual barbecue feast at the 
Sumter ty Fair. About four hundred farm boys attended and heard Kiwanian C. C. Herbert talk about the importance of training the head, heart, 
> L. O. Clayton, Assistant State Boys’ Club Agent, also gave an interesting talk on 4-H club work, 
charging the boys to “aim right, start right, and keep plugging away.” 


hands and health—the ideals of 4-H members. 
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© West Side, Chicago, Illinois, 
Puts on Winter Sports Carnival 

The first annual Winter Sports Car- 
nival at the Chicago Stadium, staged 
by the West Side, Chicago, club was a 
great success from every angle. The 
affair was widely heralded and re- 
ceived a great deal of publicity, so 
much, indeed, that the club has since 
received many requests from men to 
join the club; twenty-five new mem- 
bers have already been added to their 
roster. 

The show included exhibition per- 
formances by such world-famous skat- 
ing stars as Evelyn Chandler, Smalley 
and Brock, Bobby McLean, Fox Chase, 
Mack and McGowan, and Thelin and 
Remein. There were sled races by 
school boys, pursuit races by Olympic 
champions, relay races by stars from 
various parts of the country, team 
races between three of the West Side 
high schools, and a sensational hockey 
game between two championship 
teams, 

A carnival queen and six maids of 
honor were also chosen as part of the 
three and one-half hour show, Gover- 
nor Corwine Roach of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District presenting the 
trophies to the winners of this feature, 


as well as the prizes won by the 
skaters. 
The show was such a_ complete 


triumph that already the West Side 
club is lining up acts for next year’s 
carnival, 


@ A Junior Traffic Cops' Club 
at Ogdensburg, New York 


The schoolboy cops sponsored by 
Ogdensburg Kiwanians are coming into 
their own and are proving a real asset 
to the city. The boys start their train- 
ing with traffic duty at school inter- 
sections—the lads with the white 
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District Governor Corwine E. Roach of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 


District awarding trophy to 


Virginia Tindal, Kiwanis Carnival queen, chosen at the first annual winter sports carnival spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of West Side, Chicago, Illinois. Reading from left to right: Roy James 


Battis, secretary of 


the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, Governor Roach, Miss 
honor, Geraldine Hoskins, Dorothy Marting, Kay Kennedy and Margaret Delan, 


Tindal, maids ot 
Julian T. Fitz- 


gerald, president of the West Side club and chairman of the carnival, and Edmund J. Shalek, 
secretary of the West Side club. 


straps—and go to police school three 
times a week under Chief of Police 
Myers. He teaches the boys all the fine 
points of the job, from swinging a 
night stick to putting the bracelets on 
the proper wrists. Whenever there is 
a big event in town, such as a parade 
or a demonstration, the boy officers are 
pressed into service with very satisfac- 
tory results. Eventually Chief Myers 
hopes to have the boys police all school 
crossings and may even have them 
take care of traffic in the main section 
after schoo] hours. Who knows but in 
this activity a lot of future police ser- 
geants, chiefs and traffic officers are 
in the making? 











Here is one section of the Kiwanis Boys’ Baseball League, organized by the Kiwanis Club of Miami, 
Florida, as one means of occupying the leisure time of jobless boys during the vacation period. 
Standing on the extreme left of the second row in this picture (taken at the end of the season last 
year) is Kiwanian H. Clyde Townsend, in charge of the project, and at the extreme right of the 
third row is Deebee Foss, former Big League ball player, who coached the boys. Nearly 100 boys 


are annually enrolled in this league which plays from June until September. In the early part 


of the season the captains of the several teams are entertained by the Kiwanis club and at the 
end of the season the members of the winning team are the guests of honor, when they are 
awarded medals. 


@ Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, Takes 
Good Care of Worthy School 
Children 


In the matter of taking care of un- 
der-privileged school children the Fond 
du Lae club is particularly efficient. 
There is a committee, usually of two 
or three members, for every school in 
the city. It is the duty of the chairman 
of the committee to contact the prin- 
cipal of the particular school to which 
he has been assigned. The principal 
coéperates with the committee in dis- 
closing the identity of children who are 
really in need of special attention. Fre- 
quently the special service is provided 
through a direct cash contribution 
from the club treasury. In other cases 
professional persons are found who 
contribute their services and equip- 
ment free of charge or at cost. The 
club does not consider its work among 
the children of a charitable nature, but 
rather as a civic duty. It reaches chil- 
dren with services, often overlooked by 
charitable and welfare organizations. 


®@ Grafton, West Virginia, Busy 
Collecting Library Books 


Kiwanians all over West Vir- 
ginia are contributing boys’ books and 
subscriptions to boys’ magazines for 
the establishment of a library for the 
state industrial school for boys at 
Pruntytown, West Virginia. The Graf- 
ton club is taking the initiative in this 
movement, having requested the co- 
Operation of all clubs in the district. 
The initial response to their appeal in- 
dicates that a well-selected library of 
several hundred books will be the re- 
sult of this activity. Both new and used 
books are being received and in some 
cases members are contributing money 
for the purchase of new volumes. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Storm Lake, Iowa, has furnished the undernourished children in the public 
school between 70 and 80 one-half pints of milk a day, or about 15,000 one-half pints of milk 
for the school year. This does not include milk furnished pre-school children by the club. 





Here they are, Toledo's 
presented by the Kiwanis 


own quintuplets, and every one a Kiwanian. In a humorous sketch 
Players of the Kiwanis Club of Toledo, Ohio, Robert Falconer, standing 
at the extreme left, played the part of a nurse; Lawrence J. Gazzolo, standing in the rear, left, 
portrayed the father; at the right, in rear, is Dr. A. A. Brindley with his magic tube of “vitamin 
Z”, who appeared as Dr. Sayso, the attending physician. At the extreme right, standing, is Paul 
Denning who did nurse duty during the sketch. The quintuplets are, left to right, “‘Annette,”’ John 
Barnett; “Cecile,"’ Thomas Flagler; ‘“‘Marie,”” Udo Luelleman; “Yvonne,” Russell Gamby, and 
“Emilie,” Alf. G. Wannamaker. 


4 








Here is the new wading pool at Fullerton, California, the materials for which were purchased by 

the Kiwanis Club of Fullerton, whose major objective is the development of parks and playgrounds. 

Members of the club are shown here; those standing in the pool, reading from left to right, are: 

Onto Evans, Gus Hagenstein, H. L. Dawson, Dan O’Hanlon, Albert H. Sitton, A. W. Purdy, 

and Jesse Chilton. The pool is approximately 50x100 feet in size, and is 14 inches at its greatest 

depth. A cement wall one foot high surrounds it. Kiwanians Harry Byerum, park superintendent, 
and Herman Hilecher, city engineer, supervised the entire construction. 
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@ Ex-Members Entertained 
by Regina, Saskatchewan 

Forty-five ex-members of the Regina 
club were guests of honor at a meet- 
ing when the former members who had 
served on the executive board at the 
time they belonged to the club were 
seated at the head table. President 
Cyril Hampshire gave a hearty wel- 
come to the old members, referring to 
the service that they had given to the 
Regina club when they belonged to it. 
After luncheon President Hampshire 
passed the gavel to ex-member P. D. 
Tanner, who expressed apprecia- 
tion of the ex-members for the invita- 
tion they had received and explained 
that their withdrawal from member- 
ship in Kiwanis did not mean that they 
had lost interest. He told the present 
members who hold the qualifications 
which were formerly held py them, to 
watch their step, as the members 
were just waiting the return of good 
times to get back into the club. 

After a roll-call of ex-members, the 
present members and sang an 
old welcome song used many years ago 
and at the time most of the ex-mem- 
bers belonged to the club, Music was 
provided by a tte made up of 
two present members and two ex-mem- 
bers—S. J. Swayze, John E. Hoff, A. ¢ 
Williams and Fred Graham. 

The speaker, Judge Turgeon, also an 
ex-member of the club, was introduced 
by an ex-member and gave his impres- 
sion of Europe as obtained during his 
travels. All in all, the meeting was 
highly successful and did much toward 


the 


old 


rose 


quarte 


spreading Kiwanis goodwill among 
prominent business men who were 
former members of the club. 
@Unique Community Meeting 
at Horton, Kansas 

The Horton club recently enter- 


tained sixty of the leading business and 
professional men and women of the 
city at an “open house’”’ meeting, which 
was in the nature of an anniversary 
meeting emphasizing the function of 
the Kiwanis club and its value to the 
community. The program consisted of 
group singing and a resume of the 
club’s activities during the past year, 
fellowed by eight brief talks on the 
general theme, ‘“Horton—Its_ Past, 
Present and Future.” 


@ Watertown, New York, 
Directs Buddy Boys 


From four to six o’clock every Fri- 
day afternoon nearly 100 buddy boys 
sponsored by the club are invited to 
the Y.M.C.A. where entertainment is 
provided for them consisting of sing- 
ing, an outside speaker who tells the 
boys stories for 15 or 20 minutes, and 


swimming for half an hour. Besides 
providing the boys with recreational 


opportunities, the Kiwanians pay at- 
tention to such important details as 
good manners and proper clothing for 
the boys. One of the members is also 
donating dental work to boys who need 
this service, 
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@ Arkansas City, Kansas, 
Conducts Roller Skating Rink 


A timely suggestion to Kiwanis clubs 
is the very successful outdoor roller- 
skating rink which Arkansas City Ki- 
wanians directed for two weeks for the 
children of.the city. They secured per- 
mission from the city commissioners 
for one block of an asphalt street which 
they equipped with flood lights. At 6:45 
every evening members of the club took 
charge of this block, where skating 
coritinued until 9:00. Those skating on 
the rink ranged from 10 to 18 years of 
age and during the two weeks an aver- 
age crowd of 250 children enjoyed this 
wholesome sport, 


® New Haven, Connecticut, 


To Erect Fine Cabin 


Plans have been completed for the 
erection of a log cabin at Camp Cedar- 
crest—-the first of several cabins which 
are expected to be built and contributed 
by New Haven service clubs. Camp 
Cedarcrest, established in 1926, com- 
prises nine acres of land on the shore 
of Wepawaug River in Orange. It is 
supported by contribution from the 
various service clubs and each summer 
accommodates hundreds of under-priv- 
ileged boys and girls who would other- 
wise have no chance to enjoy a camp 
experience. Because wholesome, youth- 
ful and wisely directed activities are 
offered, the camp is booked to capacity 
each year. 


The new cabin to be erected by the 
Kiwanis club will measure 16 by 17 
feet. Constructed for year-round use, 
it will consist of one room with a stone 
fireplace at one end and four double 
bunks on the sides. Construction will be 
started very shortly so that the cabin 


will be ready for use by vacation time. 
William Stewart, chairman of the In- 
ter-Club Boys’ Work Committee, has 
charge of this project. 


@ Los Angeles, California, 
Plants Trees at McKinley Home 


March 29 was a red letter day at the 
McKinley Home for boys which is 
sponsored by the Los Angeles club. 
That was the day for the planting of 
the Kiwanis forest. Over a thousand 
trees from the County and from the 
Los Angeles Park Department were 
received. The tree planting ceremony 
was handled masterfully by Frank 
Murdoff, chairman of the Forestry Di- 
vision of the Agriculture Committee. 

Trees were planted in honor of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
International President William J. Car- 
rington. Many members of the club 
made personal donations for the plant- 
ing of the trees. Participants in the 
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program included Kiwanians Charles 
E. Millikan, International Trustee, 
Ernest Bashor, director of McKinley 
Home, Leon Shaw, superintendent of 
the Home and Roy L. Smith, who had 
charge of the dedication, besides a 
number of city officials. 


@ A Novel Reception Plan 
at Montreal, Quebec 


The Reception Committee at Mon- 
treal has worked out an innovation 
which is proving very satisfactory. 
That committee is divided into teams 
so that there are four men on duty 
each week, with a captain in charge 
whose duty it is to introduce the visi- 
tors on that day while the other three 
are on duty at the door to receive. 
Now that the vacation season is about 
to start, there will be a lot of Kiwan- 
ians dropping in to visit clubs every- 
where. It is a good idea to give them 
a very hearty welcome. 








On Kiwanis Anniversary Day the Kiwanis Club of Portland, Oregon, celebrated not only the twen- 

tieth birthday of Kiwanis International, but the sixteenth birthday of the Portland club. President 

George B. Wallace and twelve past presidents of the club attended the anniversary meeting. In the 

picture, back row, left to right: President Wallace, B. M. Downie, 1934; George N. Angell, 1932; 

Alfred M. Oleson, 1931; Alfred E. Wheelox, 1930; Ben H. Hazen, 1929; Art W. Stone, 1928. 

Front row left to right: Charles F. Walker, 1927; S. W. Lawrence, 1925; J. C. Jones, 1923; John 
H. Rankin, 1921; Ernest R. Wiggins, 1920; Louis P. Hewitt, 1919. 

















This twelve pound metal plaque made from material recovered from the USS “Maine” in Havana 

Harbor and secured from the Navy Department was presented by Mayor Joseph Carson of Portland, 

Oregon, to the U. S. Veterans Hospital at Portland, Oregon. This will be placed on the wall of the 

Kiwanis Memorial Room. Presentation ceremonies were held on February 18, 1935, the 37th An- 
niversary of the sinking of the ‘‘Maine.” 


® Tonsil Clinic Success 
at West Newton, Pennsylvania 


The recent tonsilectomy project of 
the club was a marked success, with 40 
operations performed. Without a doc- 
tor in the club and with no funds on 
which to proceed, the club arranged 
for the examination and operation on 
these children. The high school was 
used as a temporary hospital and four 
doctors from nearby towns were so- 
licited, all of whom gave their time 
and services without cost. Each child 
was hospitalized for 30 hours with the 
Kiwanis club furnishing food in that 
period—mainly orange juice. This 
project made such a fine impression in 
the community that citizens voluntar- 
ily donated toward the expense fund 
so freely that there was a balance 
when the work was finished. 


® Moline, Illinois, Commends 
Work of City Police Department 
Praise for a police department’s ac- 


tivities is not altogether an everyday 
occurrence and even more rare is a 
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formal commendation by taxpayers 
and city leaders of good work done by 
the department. In Moline, the Ki- 
wanis club is ready and anxious to 
praise work well done and the mem- 
bers have, accordingly, made their at- 
titude toward their city police depart- 
ment a matter of record by passing a 
resolution which was adopted at a re- 
cent meeting wherein the department 
is complimented on its splendid work. 
It seems that the policemen recently 
held a dance on which they cleared a 
very substantial sum with which they 
purchased squad cars and radio equip- 
ment, two sub-machine guns 
and bullet-proof shields. 


besides 


Dayton, Washington—The continu- 
ing project of the Dayton club is the 
Milk Club under the direction of the 
Public Affairs Committee headed by 
Elmer Dunlap with W. A. Chandler, 
Lloyd Edwards, Samuel Oliver and 
Maurice Roe working under him. Care- 
ful records are kept of the gains in 
weight of the 26 children who receive 
milk regularly. 





The annual dog derby sponsored by the Kiwanis 


Club Ontario, is eagerly awaited 
who has put his dogs 
the event. There 


to witness these 


of Pembroke, 
by every boy in town, 
through intensive training for 
is always an enormous crowd 
races. 


Waukon, Ilowa—One of the most 
important activities of the Waukon 
club is the furnishing of milk to under- 
privileged children—1000 half pints 
of milk each month. A recent basket- 
ball game between the Waukon Junior 
College and Elkader Junior College 
netted a goodly amount for this 


worthy cause. 











still tremendously active. 
left to right: Charles E. 
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The associated Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit and Highland Park recently sponsored a very successful ice 
carnival at Olympia which netted over $2300. Here is a part of the interested audience at that affair 
—boy scouts of Troop No. 244 which is directed by the Kiwanis Club of Riverside, Detroit. 


Norway-Paris, Maine—A _ free-will 
campaign sponsored by the Kiwanis 


club of Norway-Paris is meeting with 
great success and the under-privileged 
child fund is swelling at the rate of 
about $10.00 a week. One hundred 
boxes have been placed in the stores 
and offices and many bits of change 
—which will accomplish a tremendous 
amount of good—are finding their way 
into them. 


Worthington, Minnesota—The pro- 
fessional members of the Worthington 
club met recently with various high 
school classes where they outlined the 
requirements and opportunities of the 
profession which they represented. In- 
dividual pupils who seemed particular- 
ly interested were then invited to visit 
the offices of the members in order 
to observe the professional work in 
actual practice. This activity brought 
forth a lot of favorable comment. 





Davis, Oklahoma—Each year _in- 
terest seems to grow in the oratorical 
contest sponsored by the Davis 
Kiwanis club for the purpose of en- 
couraging public speaking among the 
high school students. This year there 
were eight contestants in the finals and 
an audience of about 500 people to 
hear them. The winners are always 
guests of honor at a regular meeting 
of the club shortly after the contest. 








A perfect record for the Kiwanis Club of Jersey City, New Jersey, where all past presidents are 
Seated are the presidents from 1922 
Hendrickson, Robert J. Rendall, 


in order, from 


E. Kelsey, 


to 1928, reading, 
Mark A. Sullivan, James 


James R. Erwin, Adolph A. Langer and Thomas P. Duff. Presidents from 1929 up to and includ- 
ing 1935 are, standing, reading from left to right: Frederick M. Barnes, Edward O. Smith (deceased), 
Joseph G. Parr, Victor H. Berman, Edmund S. Johnson, Walter B. French, and Edward E. Burke. 


Rushville, Indiana—A_ professional 
basketball game sponsored by the 
Rushville Kiwanis club was enthu- 
siastically attended by a large crowd. 
The proceeds, amounting to nearly 
$400.00, will be used in the club’s 
charity objectives. 

Jacksonville, Florida—A great deal 


of worthwhile work is being accom- 
plished as the result of the unusually 
successful football game which the 
club staged during the winter, netting 


$2000.00 for the under-privileged 
child fund. In 1933 the club in- 
augurated the sponsorship of ten 
babies, in 1934 the number was in- 


creased to 15, and this year the club 
is working on its “twenty 
project”’. 


babies 


Rocky Mount, North Carolina—A 
recent report of the club disclosed 
some interesting facts about the mem- 


bership. Of the 16 past presidents, 
13 are still active in Kiwanis, and 
50% of the present members of the 
club are charter members. Another 


interesting fact about this membership 
is that there are four brothers who 
are members of the club, three of 
them charter members. 


Denver, Colorado—Camp Kiwanis 
for under-privileged Camp Fire girls 
is the new project of Denver Kiwani- 
ans. They are making arrangements 
for a site within hiking distance of 
ear lines, on which a building accomo- 
dating 25 girls will be erected. The 
committee is working with the Camp 
Fire Association on this activity. The 
club is also making plans for the 
sponsorship of a scout troop of under- 
privileged boys. Plans are under way 
for a library for this group. 


Atlanta, Georgia—The Atlanta club 


is quite enthusiastic about the hill- 
billy band made up of eight of its 
members who have been getting a 


number of requests to appear at 
various meetings and luncheons. They 
plan to attend a series of inter-club 
meetings in this division and furnish 
the music. The band is made up of 
accordion, harmonica, banjo and man- 
dolin players and jug blowers. 
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Good Citizenship and Good Government (From page 197) 


the simplicity of our economic mechan- 
isms did not require such treatment. 
But this does not mean that our funda- 
mental liberty and freedom of today is 
any less restrictive comparatively. 
Such “wholesome restraint” is abso- 
lutely necessary to assure us the high- 
est degree of benefits from the vast 
advantages of modern life. Good citi- 
zenship, therefore, will foster the com- 
mon-sense understanding of what is 
meant by transitions in applying the 
social concepts of liberty and freedom. 

The tragic severity and duration of 
the economic depression which began 
six years ago has created a social prob- 
lem of far-reaching implications and 
consequences. It has been true 
throughout history that disturbed 
times like these prompt the mushroom 
growth of innumerable factions de- 
pending for their appeal upon the 
discontent caused by an _ economic 
cataclysm. 

It is an age-old story of speaking 
in generalizations of what should be 
done without any definite stipulation 
of how such proposals can be trans- 
lated into practical results. Let us sub- 
ject all proposals to the thorough and 
conclusive test of whether they permit 
a practical solution of the problems in 
the interest of a balanced measure of 
justice to all concerned. In other 
words, let us make sure we are being 
led to practical, potential results and 
not being made the dupes of dema- 
gogues. 


Three Schools of Thought 

There are today, generally speaking, 
three schools of thought in the consid- 
eration of existing conditions: (1) 
Those opposed to any changes at all; 
(2) those desiring to change every- 
thing; and (3) those traveling on the 
middle road, believing that the proc- 
esses of good government depend up- 
on a patriotic retention of those Amer- 
ican institutions of a fundamental 
character. This middle-of-the-road 
group maintains that, by reshaping and 
readjusting those factors which have 
not kept abreast of the accelerated 
progress of modern civilization and by 
creating further necessary methods 
capable of meeting those exigencies 
which continually arise, we shall safe- 
guard the principles of American 
democracy. As good citizens, there- 
fore, it becomes our duty to determine 
into which of these three classes each 
citizen is to cast his or her lot—that 
is, whether he shall go with those who 
wish to change everything, or those 
who would change nothing, or those 
who wish to keep what is good and 
eliminate what has proved unsuccess- 
ful, offering practical suggestions to 
meet changing needs. I have such an 


abiding faith in the intellectual in- 
tegrity and patriotism of the American 
people that I believe that the majority 


may be grouped as travelers along the 
great middle road. 

At the height of our Civil War a 
famous English orator stated that the 
success of the democratic form of gov- 
ernment of the United States was de- 
pendent upon “an instructed people.” 
If a government is to fulfill effectively 
the inherent advantages of democracy, 
it must be supported by an informed 
people who express their convictions 
through the methods and procedures 
conforming with the rights and respon- 
sibilities of good citizenship. 

Most of us are familiar with what 
may be termed the rights and privileges 
of good citizenship such as freedom of 
speech, the privilege of the ballot box, 
and other practices and procedures 
which have become specifically inter- 
woven in the tradition of our govern- 
ment. But we have heard less concern- 
ing the corollary responsibilities of 
citizenship. Let us now give our con- 
sideration briefly to this aspect. Our 
form of government and society is dis- 
tinguished by the significant truth that 
the greatest privilege, power and honor 
within the gift of democracy demand 
in return the greatest responsibilities 
toward the common good and the com- 
mon welfare. It is in this essential 
that democracy approaches the spirit- 
ual ideal. It is in this respect that 
the practical governmental operations 
of a nation become applicable to the 
spiritual philosophy enunciated in the 
Sermon on the Mount. The decadence 
of citizenship always begins when the 
people fail to relate themselves to the 
great underlying principles that estab- 
lish a spiritual liaison between the gov- 
erning and the governed. This rela- 
tionship can not be maintained only 
by the aggressive promptings of lead- 
ers; it must be spontaneous in its re- 
action among the people. 


Four-Point Program for Individuals 


We speak usually in terms of gener- 
alizations and do not get down to a 
concrete step-by-step program upon 
which we can base individual and group 
action. One of our first responsibil- 
ities in good citizenship is to determine 
in our own minds what will be our 
most constructive individual program 
in meeting and in fulfilling these re- 
sponsibilities. The suggestions which 
I shall now make are indicative rather 
than comprehensive, offering only a 
starting point for the formation of in- 
dividual and group philosophy to un- 
dergird the foundations of our demo- 
cratic system. These points are: 

1. Establish the conviction in our 
own minds that our form of govern- 
ment as charted in its basie and funda- 
mental concepts by the Declaration of 
Independence and in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, is the best form of 
government for our people. This is 
the premise upon which all practices 


of good citizenship are to be based. 
This does not mean, however, that we 
should insist upon a blanket approval 
of everything that has been or is now 
being done. It does mean that we 
should recognize the essential eco- 
nomic, social and spiritual efficacy of 
democracy, mindful of the need for 
correcting those evils and abuses which 
naturally arise out of the everchang- 
ing and ever-shifting processes of time. 

2. We must bear in mind the 
salient truth that our country during 
the first century and a quarter of its 
existence was characterized by relative 
independence in economic and social 
groups, whereas today our motive 
force must spring from the realization 
that our dominant social and economic 
characteristic is one of inter-depend- 
ence. Every segment of this nation, 
excepting none, is definitely inter-re- 
lated and interlinked with other groups 
and segments and these in turn are 
inter-related and interlinked with the 
entire system. 

Unless our thinking, therefore, is 
kept up to date, and unless we relegate 
to oblivion those traditional habits of 
thought and action which belong to 
past eras of group independence, we 
can not bring sane and sound judgment 
to bear upon the challenging problems 
of today. 

3. Upon the premise of these two 
broad and practical principles, we can 
and must construct a system of think- 
ing and action which comports with 
the demands of the times in which we 
live. Even at the risk of appearing 
academic, I believe we must reiterate 
the fact that personal conclusions 
should not be crystallized until we are 
certain that our reason has been based 
upon sound facts and proven truths. 
How often do we, as citizens, question 
the reliability of those who propound 
their arguments on the stump, from 
the public platform, over the radio, and 
through the press? No thought habit 
is more dangerous than that of ac- 
cepting half-truths as final facts, for 
the semblance of truth may be even 
more misleading than no truth at all. 
Those who advocate mass issues solely 
upon the basis of the capitalization of 
human distress and suffering are gen- 
erally misleaders rather than leaders. 

4. Virtually every citizen is af- 
filiated with some business, fraternal, 
professional or social organization. It 
becomes his duty to defend the prac- 
tices of good, clean citizenship in his 
or her group relationships, and to 
prompt those codperative endeavors 
which seek truth and inspire each and 
all to make the fullest contributions 
toward the support and maintenance 
of the American system properly ad- 
ministered. 

Thus, as each good citizen must be 
protected in his rights and privileges 
by the government, so each good citi- 
zen in turn should support and protect 
the government upon which he relies. 
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Kiwanians Honored 


In the February 
issue we published 
a photograph of our 


| only Chinese mem- 
ber, N. H. Leong, 
|and now we give 
you our only Jap- 
| anese member, T. 
| Takahashi, D.C., 
Ph. C., member of 


the Kiwanis Club of 
Clermont, Florida. 
Dr. Takahashi 
born in Japan and 
came to the United States at the age 
of 20. He was educated at Simpson 





was 


Dr. T. Takahashi 


College, Indianola, Iowa. Following 
his scholastic preparation he studied 
for the Chiropractic profession, and 


after practicing some years in Iowa, 
he located in Florida. Dr. Takahashi 
did outstanding work as chairman of 
the Clermont club’s Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child and is now 
chairman of the Inter-Club Relations 
Committee. Dr. Takahashi is much in 
demand as a public speaker. His ad- 
dresses relate to Japanese customs and 
other Japanese subjects and are most 
interesting and informative. 


Canon C. E. Jeakins formerly vice- 
president of Kiwanis International, and 
now a director of the London, Ontario, 
club, received an appointment at the 
hands of the Bishop of Huron and on 
January 1 became Dean of the Diocese 
of Huron and Rector of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, Ontario. 


Three former members of the Spo- 
kane, Washington, club became presi- 
dents of Kiwanis clubs in other cities 
with the installation of 1935 officers: 
John O. Holland at Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington; A. H. Horrall at San Jose, Cali- 
fornia; and George Wallace at Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Congratulations to Kiwanian Dr. 
Leslie Leverich and Mrs. Leverich on 
the celebration of their Golden Wed- 
ding Anniversary. Kiwanian Leverich 
is a member at Kansas City, Kansas. 


Club of Louisville, 
Kentucky, has passed a_ resolution 
thanking Edward F. Kelley for his 
thirteen years of continuous, loyal 
service as secretary of the club. 


The Kiwanis 


John F. Eastwood, president of the 
Los Angeles, California, club was for- 
merly a Canadian Mountie. 


President H. Leslie, also of the Los 
Angeles club, is now Inheritance Tax 
Appraiser for the State of California. 


Dr. Arthur Cutts Willard, President 
of the University of Illinois, has been 
elected to honorary membership in the 


Champaign-Urbana Kiwanis club. 
Outstanding Kiwanians of the Paw 

Paw, Michigan, club include: Orin W. 

Kaye, State Administrator for the 


a. & © BL benting: Dr. T. R. 
Meyers, director of the County Health 
Department under the direction of the 
Kellogg Foundation, and Herbert Has- 
san, who is sanitary engineer for the 
County Health Department. 


The 1934-35 edition of ““Who’s Who 
in America’”’ the following 
members of the Colorado Springs Ki- 


includes 


wanis club: Past International Trus- 
tee Edmond C. van _ Diest, Past 
President Alfred L. Brown, Guy 


Goodsell, and honorary member W. W. 
Postlethwaite. 

Linwood B. Law, 1934 secretary of 
the Buffalo, York, 
has been appointed executive secretary 
of the Buffalo Junior Chamber of Com- 
st Junior Cham- 


New Kiwanis club, 


merce, one of the large: 
bers of Commerce in the United States. 
Kiwanian Law is also secretary-treas- 
urer of the Middlebury Alumni Associa- 
tion of Western New York, and holds 
the same position with the Buffalo So- 
ciety of Vermonters. 


Dr. A. M. Warner, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, British 
Columbia, has been appointed to the 
post of Provincial Commissioner for 
the St. John Ambulance 
the Province of British 
the Governor General of Canada. 


for 


by 


srigade 


Columbia 


member of the Ki- 
Arizona, was 


J. C. Lincoln, 
wanis Club of Phoenix, 


recently awarded the Samuel Wylie 
medal of the American Welding So- 
ciety. He is one of a handful of men 


who have pioneered in the develop- 
ment of welding, an art which, in the 
last few years, has made 
nearly all of the older methods of 
metal fabrication. 


obsolete 


Forest M. Condit, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Evansville, Indiana, 
has been awarded the distinguished 
service key for 1934 by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Evansville. 


Dr. G. M. Wells, member at Bow- 
ling Green, Kentucky, was recently 


elected president of the Third District 
Medical Society. Dr. Wells is head 
of the county public health work and 
has rendered a very distinctive service 
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in this field. N. Y. Landrum, vice- 
president of the Bowling Green club, 
was recently elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Past International President William 
O. Harris has been appointed field 
representative in the Los Angeles dis- 
trict for the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 


Two Kiwanians are in charge of a 
campaign to “save New England’s in- 
dustries,” in which 79 Chambers of 
Commerce are codperating. Unfavor- 
able provisions in the cotton textile 
code are literally sapping the life- 
blood of New England, in the opinion 
of this group of representatives of the 
business and professional life of the 
communities affected. 

Frank W. Dunham, immediate past 
president of the Fall River, Massachu- 
club, is chairman of the commit- 
and George C. Clarke of Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, former lieuten- 
ant governor and former secretary of 
the New England District, is secre- 
tary of the committee. Mass meetings 
are being held under the direction of 
these two men in all parts of New 
England where there are textile mills, 
to arouse public opinion in support of 
their program which is strictly non- 
partisan. The response has been im- 
mediate and delegations have already 
visited Washington in the interest of 
a square deal for New England’s in- 
dustries. The campaign contemplates 
not only cotton textiles but the shoe 
industry and other types of industrial 
enterprise as well. 


tte 
setts, 


tee, 


Dr. B. E, Nida, immediate past pres- 
ident of the Marietta, Ohio, club re- 
ceived the Order of the Temple at the 
regular conclave of Marietta Comman- 
dery No. 50. International Vice- 
President Arch A. Schramm, Lieuten- 
ant Governor Harry E. Schramm, 
Floyd A. Pfaff, secretary of the 
Marietta club and treasurer of the 
Ohio District and A. C. String, past 
president of the Bowling Green club, 
had parts in the rendition of the work. 


George G. Barnum, 94 years old 
and an active member of the Duluth, 


Minnesota, club, was elected a dele- 
gate to the San Antonio Convention. 


Duluth makes no claims, but it sounds 
like a record for the oldest active Ki- 
wanian! 


Dr. W. H. Reed, past president of 
the Kingsport, Tennessee, club is a 
member of the American College of 
Surgeons. 
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William Pieplow, past president of 
the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, club, has 
been appointed as a trustee of the 
First Civic Foundation of Milwaukee 
by Mayor Hoan. William C. Maas 
has been elected president of the As- 
sociation of Commerce. 


Harry McCormick, Lakewood, Ohio, 
was elected president of the Cuyahoga 
County Federated Churches. 


Charter member Charles S. Arn- 
quist, New Richmond, Wisconsin, was 
elected president of the National 
Merchants Association which covers 
nine states. He is also Area Chair- 
man of the Boy Scouts. 


J. W. R. Templin, vice-president of 
the Pittston, Pennsylvania club for 1934 
is a member of the Adult Educational 
Council of Luzerne County. Professor 
Henry F. Jones, past president of the 
club at Plymouth, is chairman of this 
important council. 


The Executive Secretary of the 
Kentucky Educational Association is 
W. P. King, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Louisville. 


The Kiwanis Club of Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, claims a number of members who 
are holding important public positions. 
These include O. L. Babcock, Superin- 
tendent of the Umatilla Indian Agency, 
Dean Lobaugh, City High School Prin- 
cipal, alvin L. Sweek, a circuit judge 
of the 6th Judicial District, and Henry 
Vorlicky, principal of the city grade 
schools. 


Harry Lee Baker, State Forester and 
a member of the Tallahassee, Florida, 
club has been reélected president of 
the National Association of State For- 
esters. 


Dr. Joseph Saylin, Santa Monica, 
California, is a member of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons. 


F. L. Liebenstein of the Kiwanis 
Club of Austin, Minnesota, has been 
reappointed County Agriculture Agent, 
a position which he has held for several 
years. 


Past Lieutenant Governor James M. 
Gilman of Seattle, Washington, has 
been appointed Assistant State Engi- 
neering Inspector for the Public 
Works Administration with head- 
quarters at the state capitol, Olympia. 


Henry A. Detling, charter member 
and past president of the Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, Kiwanis club, was appointed 
by Governor A. G. Schmedemann as 
Circuit Judge of the 4th Judicial Cir- 
cuit of Wisconsin. 


Immediate Past President Maurice 
N. O’Bannon of the Mount Vernon, 
Indiana, club has been made president 
of the Southwestern Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


Raymond Tice, past president of the 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania, club, had 
the pleasure. of inducting his father 
into the president’s chair on the occa- 
sion of the club’s installation meeting 
and their tenth anniversary. 


Carl Carper is president of the Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, City Council, while Dr. 
James Park is the city’s Health Com- 
missioner. 


James Callahan, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Saint Louis, Missouri, 
has been elected secretary of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Kiwanian Nicholas Schroeder of the 
Peninsula-Portland, Oregon, club is 
president of the Pacific Northwest 
Florists Association. 


Anaheim, California, Kiwanians 
who are serving their community in 
various capacities include: Past Pres- 
ident Charles H. Mann, mayor; F. A. 
Youngbluth, city trustee; O. E. Stew- 
ard, member of the Metropolitan 
Water Board and a member of the 
Board of Engineers of that board; and 
Don L. Winans, who’ has been made 
Major of the 3rd Battalion, California 
National Guard. 


Rev. David E. Scott, member of the 
Norwalk, Ohio Kiwanis club is state 
chaplain of the Ohio American Legion. 


Member Charles Pallister of the 
Staten Island, New York, club is serv- 
ing as acting postmaster of Staten 
Island, 


Major William H. Simpson, member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Claremont, 
California, has been promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel of the U. S. 
Army. 


The Greensburg, Pennsylvania, club 
boasts of quite a few members hold- 
ing public office, as follows: Congress, 
William M. Berlin; Judges, Hon, Dan- 
iel J. Snyder and Hon. Charles D. 
Copeland; County Commissioner, 
James F. Torrence; Prothonotary, 
John H. McKlveen; City Controller, 
Homer F. Bair; School Director, Len 
B. Keck; Alderman, Edward B. Now- 
lin; Deputy County Controller, Rob- 
ert H. Long; and Deputy Register of 
Deeds, J. Ross Foust. 


Some Lynchburg, Virginia, Kiwan- 
ians in the public eye are Hubert H. 
Martin, who is Clerk of the Corpora- 
tion Court, and William T. Spencer, 
Jr., Prosecuting Attorney. 


Councilman Thomas Eaton, Long 
Beach, California, is serving as vice- 
mayor of that city. 


C. Stanley Gilbert of St. Thomas, 
Ontario, has been selected as presi- 
dent of the Inter-County Baseball As- 
sociation for 1935. 
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Sidney P. Levy, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Pensacola, Florida, 
was awarded the Kiwanis cup for the 
“most outstanding and unselfish public 
service” during the past year in Pensa- 
cola. This distinction was based prin- 
cipally upon Kiwanian Levy’s ceaseless 
and untiring efforts in behalf of a 
tuberculosis sanatorium for Escambia 
county, his work on behalf of the Ki- 
wanis club Milk Fund and other char- 
itable pursuits with which he has been 
identified for years. 


For the third consecutive term 
Colonel Arthur Harnett, member of 
the Washington, D. C., Kiwanis club 
has been reélected president of the 
Washington Hotel Association. 


Don A. Boulden of the Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, club has been elected presi- 
dent of the Canadian Army Service 
Corps Association and Glen Campbell 
Scouts. 


Past President H. T. Newell of 
Jackson, Mississippi, is chairman of 
the City School Board. And Kiwan- 
ians W. H. Pullen, Jr. and John G. 


Batte are members of the board. 


Herman V. Yeager, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Hote: 
Association. 


Kiwanian Wellington Griesemer, 
Reading, Pennsylvania, has _ been 
elected to a Fellowship in The Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons. 


Secretary Russell Elsom of Van- 
couver, Washington, was elected pres- 
ident of the State Association of 
Credit Bureaus. 


Kiwanian George S. Murphy of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, is the new president 
of the Salt Lake Bank Officers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Past Lieutenant Governor’ Dr. 
George A. Massey of Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, is president of the Oregon 
State Medical Association. 


Roy A. Perry of the Portland, Ore- 
gon, Kiwanis club is president of the 
Oregon State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, 


Arthur Clymore, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia, is serving as vice-president of 
the California State Association of 
Mail Clerks. 


While attending a meeting of the 
American Hotel Association in New 
Orleans, Kiwanian John A. Anderson, 
Port Huron, Michigan, was elected 
vice-president of the regional compris- 
ing the states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Michigan. 
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Canada—Situation at Present and Plans for the Future 


main on the broad highway of inter- 
national coéperation and to avoid the 
cul-de-sac of economic isolation. 
Now it would appear that the United 
States has declared that it is of the 
same mind as Canada, and has agreed 
that no nation in economic isolation 
from the others, can look for abso- 
lute recovery; or, upon recovery, can 
hope to maintain its potential maxi- 
mum well being without the sustain- 
ing benefits of international associa- 
tion. The evidence of the belief of 
the United States in better trade rela- 


tions with the rest of the world has 
gladdened the heart of Canada. For 
long we have been awaiting it. The 


willingness of Congress to delegate to 
your great President the power to 
make trade agreements, his prompt 
exercise of that power and the splendid 
crusade of the Secretary of State for 
better international economic associa- 
tion are cause for rejoicing, I believe, 
throughout the world. 


Economic Codperation with U. S. 

The recent statement of the Secre- 
tary of State of the intention to nego- 
tiate a trade agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada has been received 
I can assure you, with the utmost satis- 
faction in all parts of our Dominion. 
I promise you that in the fuller practi- 
cal manifestation of this principle of 
economic coéperation, you will not find 
us laggard. Our Government will join 
with the Administration in an earnest 
endeavour to establish the greatest 
possible measure of international 
trade, realizing that from it must flow 
benefits, not only to our own countries, 
but indirectly and in incalculable ex- 
tent, to a world which is still the 
plaything of chaotic economic forces 
heretofore defiant of every well inten- 
tioned effort to compose them. For at 
this time of growing economic nation- 
alism, a bold play by us for greater 
international economic freedom may 
be the means, I verily believe, of 
checking a certain violent movement 
towards a kind of isolationism which, 
the by-product of the World War, we 
must be rid of before there can be 
any real promise of world peace. 


Circumstances naturally influence 
our thought, and properly influence 
the expression of it. Statements 


which sometimes would be meaning- 
less, at others are vested with a certain 
appropriateness and good sense. When 
nations are at variance upon a ques- 
tion which deeply concerns them both, 
it is recognized practice to refrain 
from public allusion to it. But when 
international agreement on any point 
of substance has been reached it should 
be supported with enthusiasm. That 


gives it reality in the public mind. 

In Canada, we have been hoping for 
the time when we might join with you 
in applying a corrective to our mutual- 
ly unsatisfactory trade situation. For 


(From page 196) 


many years it has left a very great 
deal to be desired. 

About the time that some observers 
were beginning to proclaim the end of 
the post-war boom, Congress carried 
out a further revision upward of your 
tariffs. Thereafter we undertook such 


adjustments in ours, as the national 
interests demanded. The depression 
swept in upon us. Cause and imme- 


diate effect, some people may suggest; 
while others will maintain that such 
action was national safeguarding of a 
very timely and appropriate kind. 
However that may be, we are not con- 
cerned to debate that question now. 
Most certainly I am not here to appor- 
tion praise or blame for acts which 
will be forgotten when we have applied 
the cure for them. 

So perhaps I need only say to citi- 
zens of this Republic that the action 
taken in their interests left us with 
small choice of action to be taken in 
our own. Had our positions been re- 
versed, what else could you have done? 
Would you have subscribed to a one- 
way trade route, when the prosperity 
of the nation required the mainten- 
ance of a reasonable balance between 
imports and exports? 

For it is important to realize that, 
during the past thirty years, the 
United States has in every year sold 
more merchandise to Canada than she 
has bought from Canada. Over that 
long period, Canada has purchased in 
the United States 67% per cent of her 
total imports, and has sold in the 
United States only about 37 per cent 
of her total exports. 


How Trade Between the Two 
Countries Has Been 

Indeed, an unfavourable balance of 
commodity trade has been a consistent 
feature of Canada’s trade with the 
United States in every year since 1882 
without interruption, amounting in the 
fifty-two years to a grand total of 
more than $6,000,000,000. This was 
almost as much as the total of Can- 
ada’s domestic exports to all countries 
in the last eight calendar years. 

In the more recent period, the un- 
favourable ~balance was particularly 
large, and the Department of Com- 
merce of the United States estimates 
that the balance paid by Canada on 
the exchange of commodities averaged 
$287,000,000 a year throughout the 
decade from 1921 to 1930, or nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in the ten-year period. 
In the single year 1929, this unfavour- 
able balance was no than $445,- 
000,000. Although in 1932 and 1933 
—the worst years of the depression— 
the disequilibrium in trade was not so 
pronounced; in the calendar year 1934 
Canadian imports from the United 
States increased by 35.2 per cent over 
1938, as contrasted with an increase of 
only 30.5 per cent in the exports of 
Canadian products to the United 


less 


States. This resulted in an increase ot 
Canada’s unfavourable balance of mer- 
chandise trade to $66,000,000 in 1934 
as compared with $42,000,000 in 19338, 
the lowest figure in many years. 

Now that we have agreed in prin- 
ciple that closer international codp- 
eration is desirable, now that we have 
subscribed to the apparent truth that 
no nation can wholly prosper in eco- 
nomic isolation from the rest, may we 
not ask, without suggestion of impro- 
priety, where in the whole wide world 
are to be found two nations better 
equipped to manifest this faith in mu- 
tually profitable methods? 

Our fashions of life have much in 
common. From the same source have 
come the institutions which we cherish. 
There is no difference in our love of 
freedom, or in our possession of it. 
Our standards of living are alike. Our 
currencies are freely interchangeable. 
When we import one another’s prod- 
ucts, we know that they are the 
products of unfettered labour, enjoy- 
ing conditions substantially unchanged 
by the international boundary. When 
we import one another’s products, we 
know that they have been produced by 
men and women whose standards of 
living are never excelled and rarely 
equalled in other parts of the world, 
who demand that these standards be 
continued and that they be safe- 
guarded, and whose demands we will 
each uphold as the fundamental prin- 
ciple in our common economic and 
political philosophy. 


Codperation Between Canada 
and the United States 


If this is not the basis for fair and 
helpful codperation, what basis do you 
suggest? I think it is, in fact, the 
only real and lasting basis. If you 
demur, look at the unassailable evi- 
dence which supports that view. For 
you can not call it chance that the 
record of our business with one an- 
other in some respects has no parallel 
in history. Let me tell you, briefly, 
what it has been. 

In the first eleven months of 1934, 
as in the calendar years from 1927 to 
1932, the total trade of the United 
States with Canada was greater than 
the total trade between the United 
States and any other single country. 
This trade in the last ten years aggre- 
gated more than ten billion dollars, 
according to the figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the United 
States, and, in the single year 1929, 
amounted to the huge figure of 
$1,451,000,000. 

During the decade ended in 1933, 
Canada provided a market for United 
States products larger in value by one- 
quarter than the whole of Asia, about 
twice as large as Germany or South 
America, nearly three times as large 
as France or Japan, nearly seven times 

(Turn to page 233) 
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Rio Grande Valley Clubs Will Treat at San Antonio 


NE of the biggest ‘‘drinks” ever 
& offered in the history of the 

United States will be given Ki- 
wanians who attend the International 
Convention in San Antonio, Texas, in 
May. Kiwanis clubs of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas will serve 
3,600 glasses of grapefruit juice. 

This huge volume of juice was 
eanned by the largest grapefruit juice 
canning plant in the world, Sun-Dine 
Company of McAllen, Texas, and 
though McAllen itself has no Kiwanis 
club, it is joining other Valley cities 
in welcoming Kiwanians to Texas. 

Contributions of other Rio Grande 
Valley grapefruit juice canning plants 
are expected to run the grand total of 
drinks to more than 5,000. At any 
rate, every Kiwanian who goes to the 
San Antonio Convention will be 
treated to a drink of iced grapefruit 
juice from the famous orchards of 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 

Harry Ratliff, former lieutenant gov- 


By PAUL T. VICKERS 


ernor of Kiwanis clubs in the Valley 
district, and a leading Kiwanian of 
Weslaco, Texas, will have charge of 
this entertainment feature, and Mr. 
Ratliff, assisted by other Valley Ki- 
wanians, will operate a special sight- 
seeing train from San Antonio to the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley and across to 
Mexico. 

Kiwanians who make the train trip 
at a specially low-priced fare will be 
driven over the Valley by members of 
the various Kiwanis clubs where the 
train makes stops. These drives will 
include beautiful orange and grape- 
fruit groves, palm lanes, resacas, rose 
gardens, the world’s largest fernery, a 
cactus garden with over 1,000 varieties 
of cacti, scores of fishin’ holes; the 
silvery Rio Grande, towns so close to- 
gether that three of them, Alamo, San 
Juan and Pharr use the same high 
school, vast fields of vegetables and 
many other wondrous sights. 

One of the principal features of the 


trip will be a visit to romantic, allur- 
ing Old Mexico, where a typical Mex- 
ican meal will be eaten. Kiwanians 
who like their food will find in Rey- 
nosa, Mexico, a city of 6,000 people 
seven miles south of McAllen, the 
“world’s largest dinner” for fifty cents. 
This enormous meal includes two kinds 
of wild game, such as venison, quail, 
and wild turkey, French fried onions 
and potatoes, avocado salad, pickled 
peppers, fried frijoles, Mexican rice, 
toasted tortillas, French bread, tamales, 
olives, celery, and tomatoes. No Kiwan- 
ian living could eat all Reynosa serves 
for only 50 cents. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas is going to great lengths to wel- 
come Kiwanians to Texas, and the wel- 
come not only from Kiwanis clubs of 
the Valley, but all other civic clubs 
and the citizens in general guarantees 
that all who visit the Valley will say 
that “a good time was had by all” and 
that they will want to come back again 


Canada—Situation at Present and Plans for the Future 


as large as China, and more than ten 
times as large as the Soviet Union. 

Although a statement has been pub- 
lished by the League of Nations that 
trade between countries on the same 
continent has shown a recent tendency 
to decline more than trade between 
continents, Canada, in the first eleven 
months of 1934 still provided a for- 
eign market for the United States 
more than three-quarters as large as 
all Asia, nearly twice as large as all 
South America, one-half larger than 
Japan, between two and three times 
as large as Germany or France, four 
times as large as China, and twenty 
times as large as the Soviet Union. 

Further, the United States for 
many years has enjoyed a larger per- 
centage share of the Canadian market 
than of any other market except Cuba 
and Mexico. Over one-third of all ex- 
ports from Canada are currently sold 
in the United States, and despite the 
difference in the population of the two 
countries, Canada is taking nearly 15 
per cent of the current exports of the 
United States. 

That volume of trade, over that 
period of time, is not accidental. It 
was built up upon the bases that I 
have enumerated. 

We know very well that there are 
classes of people in both countries who 
look upon tariffs as sacrosanct. I 
myself have always believed in tariffs, 
but I do not believe that they are 
inviolate, or that they should not be 
modified, or that often they are not 
too high. On the contrary, I say that 


(From page 282) 


tariffs in many countries in the world 
today are much too high. I say that 
tariffs in Canada are too high. But I 
must be candid and, if you will permit 
me, again remind you that it is not 
primarily our fault that they are too 
high. 

The tariffs of the United States 
are its own concern, and therefore I 
have no business to adversely comment 
upon what it did with them. Nor do I; 
I simply state a fact. When in 1929 
the United States saw fit to raise its 
tariffs, the Dominion of Canada had 
no other course open to it but to raise 
its tariffs also. Failure to do so pos- 
sibly would have led to a condition of 
affairs whose only consequence might 
have been a modification of the firm 
and uncompromising basis upon which 
payment of our financial obligations to 
this country always has been made. For 
you must know that we are your 
debtor. 

The people of this nation have in- 
vested in Canada about $4,000,000,- 
000 as against about $1,000,000,000 of 
Canadian capital invested in the 
United States. The interest paid an- 
nually by Canada to the United States 
over and above the interest paid by 
the United States to Canada now 
amounts to about $125,000,000. To 
this should be added instalments of 
principal payments which in recent 
years have averaged approximately 
$65,000,000 annually. 

In addition, Canada pays at present 
more than $25,000,000 annually, 
which is the excess derived by United 


States citizens from dividends on in- 
vestments in Canada over dividends on 
investments by Canadians in the 
United States. 

The United States investments in 
securities issued or guaranteed by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments 
is estimated at $1,218,000,000. Dur- 
ing the depression there has been no 
default in the payment of interest and 
principal on any of these issues even 
in face of the discount on the Cana- 
dian dollar which continued from the 
latter part of 1931 until late in 1933. 
Interest payments have been, of 
course, a continuing charge, the real 
burden of which has increased with 
the decline in prices. 

We take satisfaction in our per- 
formance as a debtor country. It is 
our ambition to maintain this record. 
We want always to honour our obliga- 
tions. It is upon that principle that 
we conduct our business. But it must 
be made possible for us to do so. For 
you agree that in the final analysis 
international debts can be paid only 
in goods and services. 

Now, as to the future. In the years 
that remain to me, there is much to 
be done before my dream comes true. 
We will drive swiftly forward with 
our reform programme. We will bring 
our natural resources into more effec- 
tive service to our people. If you will 
join us, we will enter into an agree- 
ment by which our economic value to 
one another will be strikingly aug- 
mented, 
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AN 
OPEN LETTER 
TO KIWANIS 
GOLFERS 


| 


“The proof of the pudding is in | 


the eating.” By the same token, “The 
test of a golf club is in the results you 
get with it.” 


To say, that you don’t like a golf 
club before you try it, is the same as 
saying, a pudding is terrible before 
you taste it. 


We have no hesitancy in letting Limber- 


shaft clubs prove their worth to you. It’s | 


as simple as this. If 


in three weeks’ trial | 


with l imbershaft clubs, your shots are not 


ionger and straighter and your score 


lower, send them back in the same carton | 


they were received in and you will be free 
of any obligations. 


If we did not know, that 9 out of 10 


would gladly keep the trial club or clubs 
and send for more, after they had a taste 


of them, we could not continue this very | 


liberal offer for the third year. 


It is because Limbershafts embody the 
correct principle of balanced flexibility (a 
patented feature) that you will immediately 
sense the easy flow of power obtained 
through better timing and rhythm. We are 
eager to have you test the superior quali- 
ties of Limbershafts. You will be eager 
with the improvement in your game. 


The name PEDERSEN on each club, 
insures you of the latest and best in 
model, material and workmanship. Woods 
at $6.50 and $8.50 each. Irons (Flange 
Sole) at $5.50 and $7.50 each. All clubs 
have the new sensational Armstrong Cork 
Grip the professional’s favorite. 


FREE TRIAL 
No Cost or Obligation 


LIMBERSHAFT SALES CORPORATION 


Dept. 41, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Gentlemen Please send me (club or clubs 
checked below) When delivered to me I will 


try them at your expense If they do not make 
my shots longer and straighter and my score 
lower, | am privileged to return them at any time 
within 21 days without further obligation. If I 
decide to keep them I will make remittance within 


21 days. 


Woods: [1] $6.50 — [] $8.50 
[] $5.50 — () $7.50 


— —, ) om | 


Irons: 


— 


Brassie Cleek 
@PSt el eeasesesare 

No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
7] 7 


Pall or Semi-Limber 


Driver Spoon 
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NATIONAL BROADCAST OF "FELLOWSHIP HOUR" 
All Kiwanis Night 
May 20, 1935 
Columbia Network — 9:00 to 9:30 P. M., Central Standard Time 


The “Fellowship Hour’’—the synchronized fifteen-minute period of 
All Kiwanis Night—and fifteen additional minutes of the All Kiwanis 
Night program following the ‘Fellowship Hour’ will be broadcast over 
National Network as indicated above. 
Hear President Carrington’s, “Fellowship Hour” message and Roe 
Fulkerson’s address on “Home Work.” 


Change of Time Schedule 


The time for the “Fellowship Hour” has been changed to 9:00 to 
9:15 P. M. Central Standard Time instead of 8:45 to 9:00 P. M. as an- 
nounced in the April magazine, in order that its program may be in- 

cluded in this national broadcast. 

Bulletins of suggestions on All 
clubs which give a detailed revised time schedule for “Fellowship Hour” 

in all time zones. 


Kiwanis Night have been sent to 














Norton, Virginia Cultivates the Art of Living 


(From page 208) 


residents how to make ten marketable 
spuds grow where they had formerly 
raised only three rusty ones. 

The club has codperated with the 
FERA in a program of rural rehabili- 
tation. Hundreds of our miners will 
never be given work again by the coal 
industry, owing to mechanization and 
other causes. Rehabilitating these min- 
ers on patches of land, in an effort to 
make them “self-reliant and self-sup- 
porting,” is our most difficult problem. 

Two years ago we launched a long- 
term program of sanitation and beauti- 
fication. The plan was conceived in all 


its ramifications by our energetic 
townsman, Robert Graham, then the 
club president. A landscape artist 


studied the town and made suggestions 
for development. A comprehensive plan 
was adopted. 

A. O. Umstead, chairman of the de- 
velopment committee—and now presi- 
dent of the club — enlisted school, 
churches and town authorities in an in- 
tensive campaign. For weeks it was a 
town-wide war on unsightliness, with 
trucks and wreckers hauling auto skele- 
tons and other rubbish from vacant 
lots and an army of relief workers busy 
grooming all slopes and the approaches 
to the city. More old fences were re- 
moved. Even stone walls, not retaining 
yards, were taken down. Houses were 
repaired and repainted. Lawn and gar- 
den contests followed. The town, al- 
ways before too ugly to come back to 
from a trip, was now kind to our 
eyes. 

Our development plan timed with the 
Federal works program. We grabbed at 
public funds for relief work. “We've 
got to help pay all this money back in 
taxes whether we spend any of it or 
not,”’ one Kiwanian told another. “Then 
let’s build a playground, sidewalks, 
swimming pool and, if necessary a 
Tower of Babel and two or three Pyra- 
mids, if at the same time we give jobs 
to our unemployed.” Norton beat most 
towns to the money that was being 


pushed out from Washington for relief 
—thanks to the initiative and leader- 
ship of our Kiwanis club. 

The club has always backed school 
athletics, lecture series, musical enter- 
tainment, Boy Scouts, and charity pro- 
grams. It has emphasized human 
values, cultural interests, and creative 
fulfillment for the individual. It has 
laid stress on economic necessity in the 
sense that its Agriculture Committee 
stresses good soil, air and water for 
the corn and potatoes it sponsors. 

Our club has done a great variety 
of other things, but there is one thing 
it has not done. It has not held out 
anti-social] inducements—“cheap” labor 
with raw materials—to factories want- 
ing to relocate. In this attitude the club 
has had the editorial support of the 
town’s two weekly newspapers, the 
Coalfield Progress and Crawford’s 
Weekly. Not many towns, mouth-water- 
ing for payrolls, were so cautious. We 
had seen too much over-industrializa- 
tion in the South, too much mislocation 
of factories, too many industrial tomb- 
stones where hopes and living costs 
were raised in hog-wild indifference to 
the realities. 

We do want more industries, yes; 
rather a diversification of industry to 
save us from the feast-and-famine of 
coal mining. But we want enterprises 
that will take root in our locality, use 
materials at hand, create employment 
at decent wages, and leave something 
to enrich us culturally as well as finan- 
cially, 

Everything said and done, the Nor- 
ton Kiwanis club has been not only a 
stimulating force in the community, but 
an influence for balance and sanity. It 
has liberalized our thinking. It has 
rid us of narrowness and intolerance 
and lifted the fog of provincialism in 
its worst forms—backwardness, envy, 
suspicion, socia] dullness, stagnation. 
Norton has been remarkably free of 
all this. 


— 
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The Cultured Kiwanian 


By GERALD DEVAUX 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


constructively participated in the 

work of Kiwanis and has absorbed 
its ideals may not seem different—he 
does not want to be different—yet he 
is different. His soul has been stirred 
by mysterious and subtle emotions 
of love, culture, and happiness, 

Not for him only and a few se- 
lected ones does the sun rise in the 
morning and set in the evening. In 
his heart is a place for every man, be 
he American, French, Chinese, or 
Hindu; be he Jew or Gentile; be he 
white, black, or yellow; be he good or 
bad; be he rich or poor; be he ig- 
norant or wise. He is an American 
and he loves his country, but he 
thinks in terms of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and will not allow a sordid and 
selfish patriotism to disturb the well 
being of a world. 

The true Kiwanian aims to be 
patient, to be kind, to be forbearing, 
to be considerate in his human rela- 
tions. He is cultured, but his culture 
is something more than mere educa- 
tion. Educated people often take 
sides violently in controversies be- 
tween, let us assume, Catholics and 
Protestants, between moralists and in- 
differentists, between liberals and con- 
servatives, between believers and ag- 
nostics. The cultured Kiwanian finds 
it hard to do this. He may have lean- 


ik Kiwanian who has actively and 


ings to one side or the other; he may 
belong to one particular side, but he 
cannot bring himself to denounce his 
opponent as just an ill-bred individual. 
He does not behave superciliously 
toward him and with any snobbish 
condescension. In relation to his fel- 
lows his culture implies a deep-seated 
humbleness. It is not puffed up; it 
draws out rather than asserts; it uses 
the mind of every man and every 
woman in its perception of truth. 

Lastly and most importantly, not 
only does he build and help to erect 
a spiritual structure upon a founda- 
tion of character, but he builds also 
in a concrete and in a material way. 
He goes into the highways and byways 
and re-makes humanity. He restores 
the crippled and the maimed; he heals 
the sick; he helps the under-privileged 
child; he sends the poor boy to 
school; he dresses the wounds of those 
who have been injured in the battle 
of life; he reclaims the criminal; he 
continually delves into the mint of 
sociology in order to find a solution 
for the problem of human relations, 
and amid all he maintains his enthus- 
iasm and optimism. He laughs, he 
smiles, he sings and radiates happi- 
ness; he dreams also. There will be 
those who will be ready to offer him 
death for his dreams, but death let 
him choose if it must be so. 








Clubs Invited to Participate in Chicagoland 
Music Festival 


By PHIL MAXWELL 
Director Music Festival, Chicago Tribune 


ORE than 250 invitations have 

been sent out by The Chicago 
Tribune to Kiwanis clubs throughout 
America inviting them to enter musi- 
cal organizations in the sixth Chicago- 
land Music Festival which will be held 
in Soldiers’ Field in Chicago on 
Saturday, August 17. 

In past festivals, Kiwanis clubs 
have taken an active part in the con- 
cert and contests. The competitions 
this summer are for men, women and 
mixed choruses, adult and juvenile 
bands, junior and juvenile drum and 
bugle corps, for men and women vocal- 
ists and a new contest has been added, 
one for baton twirlers. 

During the last five years more than 
one-half million people have witnessed 
the spectacular programs given in 
Soldiers’ Field and millions have heard 
the thrilling music over the air. The 
1934 festival was participated in by 
Canadian as well as American musical 
groups, a young woman’s chorus at- 
tending from Vancouver, B. C. One of 
the greatest festival boosters is Earl 
Fisk, of Green Bay, Wisconsin, a prom- 


inent Kiwanian and director of the 
Green Bay Y. M. C. A. Glee Club 
which will return for the fourth con- 
secutive time this summer to partici- 
pate in the contest and performance. 
Although the Green Bay group has 
never won any of the gold, silver and 
bronze medals awarded by The Tribune, 
Mr. Fisk says he is going to keep on 
coming to Chicago until* the male 
chorus is acclaimed champion. 

In behalf of The Chicago Tribune 
may I congratulate your clubs for the 
splendid work you are doing with 
music. Your support to this worth- 
while activity inspires many a musi- 
cian who otherwise would not be 
known or given the opportunity of be- 
ing heard. We hope that many Ki- 
wanis sponsored musical organizations 
will take part in the Chicagoland 
Music Festival this summer. 

The festival brochure, giving all the 
details of the contests, may be ob- 
tained by writing to me at Room 1107, 
The Chicago Tribune, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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SC 
SCOT) elity 
All-Wave 


More than a score of startling 
new features chi arac terize this 
new model of ‘‘The World’s 
Finest All-Wave Receiver.’’ 
Among them are: 

FULL RANGE 


Atigh aidelity 


( ( 
Reproduces every sound vibration be- 
tween 25 and 16,000 cycles... covers 
the full tonal range of the human ear 
...more than double *s the best pre- 
vious high fidelity radio reproduction. 


World Wid. 


) , 
Keceplion 


¢ 
Most remarkable distance getting 
ability ever known, giving new pleas- 
ure to the reception of both broad- 
cast band and short wave stations all 


over the world. Double A.V.C. keeps 
every program at pre-determined 
volume and is equally efficient on 
all wave bands between 13 and 550 
meters, 

TF css Pevve 
35 watts strictly C L “A” power to 


provide ample reserve rel constant 
undistort. d reproduction. 


3 ae ss 
BS electivily 


Permits this receiver to bre: tf all dis- 
tance reception records, bringing in 
many stations unheard on other re- 
ceivers, while still being usable as a 
true musical instrument. 
The SCOTT Imperial Hi-Fidelity 
All-Wave is custom-built to finest 
scientific standards and sold, in 
the U.S.A., only direct from the 
Laboratories. Complete data re- 
garding it is now ready — Send 
coupon. 


E. H. SCOTT 
RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 


4474 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 30H5 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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San Antonio 


TRAINS oe DAILY 


ae SUNSHINE SPECIAL 








St. Louis at 6:30 pm, Memphis 7:05 pm, daily, 
1 San Antonio at 7:40 pm the following day. 
mwnge car (radio, soda fountain, shower baths 


] 
{1 many other luxuries), din: Ng car, comfortable 








Pullmans, chair cars and coache 
The TEXAN 
Leaves St. Louis at 1:40 pm, Me te by 45 pm, daily, 
g San Ant nio at 4:10 pm the following day 
Air jitioned in ing-lounge-observation car, sleeping 
Ts anc debe Ty 
“The ‘SOUTHERNER 
Leas » Mem phis 8 am, daily, 
irriving in 8, n y be nio at am the fo i wing 
ning. Air-conditioned dining-sun room lounge- 


servation car, sleeping cars, chair cars and coac 


POST CONVENTION TOUR TO 


MEXICO 


Aft vention is over be sure to join with 
th rty going ¢ afer the gent ebnve ention 
This is the only really foreign tour you can 
iN crossing. 


hes. 





uke without an oce 


See America First—Mexico Next 











plete information see your nearest Missouri 


Pac ific Lines 


representative or write 


P. J. NEFF 
Asst. Chief 
Traffic Officer 
1601 Missouri 
Pacific Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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PROFITS GALORE! 


$5 to $25 Daily Earnings 
with this Low Priced 


Of” ELECTRIC 
Hee = CORNS 





~—. POPPER 


30-DAY 
Free Offer 


If your order reaches 
us within 30 days— 
with $10 down pay- 
ment, balance $19.50 
c. Oo. D., we will 
send subject to ex- 
amination at express 
office, FREE enough 
popeorn and bags 
to pop $29.50 worth 
of corn. Your cus- 
tomers pay for the 








bopper 
Fully Guaranteed | put sOME 
Pops a batch (wet or BOY IN 
: ; BUSINESS 
dry) in three minutes. ‘ 
: " Help some boy 
Pops corn like a $300.00 [Jf start « profitable 
: business of his own 
machine. Mahogany fin- §. . . tet him work 
ish, nickel trimmed, polished his way through 
. » , ‘ cdilege > & 
aluminum. Electric lighted. tell some worthy 
7 7 26 in. high. Self unemployed person 
17x 17 x in. high. Se gee 
dumping . . . no trick mech- tunity. 
anism whatever. 











Send 4 post card today for complete information, 
We have « special proposition for salesmen also, 


EXCEL MFG. CORP. munci.tine. 
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Out of the Dusk Comes the Dawn 


By ELMER J. EMIG 


Head of the Department of Journalism, University of Florida; 


Member, 


As from the dusk of night comes dawn 

And certain dawn the sun of day, 
To each of us, the son of God, 

Unfolds each morn the chance to see, 
“This is a Golden Age for me.” 

O cloistered wish is this, no mushy 
N optimism, no idle sentimentality. 
This is one of nature’s laws 
Reality. Out of the dusk of selfishness, 
confusion and fear comes the dawn of 

selflessness, stability and faith. 

It is time to resolve more loyal con- 
secration to the most universal and 
enduring of virtues, the reflection and 
magnification of good, and a continued 
determination to remain true to the 
real American spirit which has rung 
true for over a century and a half. 
Kiwanians, as a selected group in their 
communities, find a daily opportunity 
to radiate this thought, and thus, to 
increase in geometrical proportions the 
degree of their club’s service. 

In the drama of national life, each 
century is but an act and each year 
but a scene, The theme of the spirit 
of the real America has threaded its 
way unbroken through the drama. As 
in the great masterpieces of literary 
drama, action rises through several acts 
and many scenes to crises, just so in 
the nation’s life crises and their solu- 
tions evolve through centuries. 

For the first time the nation, still in 
its youth despite its eight score years, 
is subjecting its intelligence and its 
character to a real test. Years bring 
the scenes and centuries bring the acts, 
but we, the actors, bring the crises. 
In the crises of many nations, men, in 
defeat, turn to dictatorship, that fleet- 
ing homage which vice condescends to 
virture, but now, men, in victory, re- 
tain democracy, that enduring gift. 

Time unwinds the thread of the real 
spirit of the people. A nation, a com- 
munity, just as an individual, has a 
spirit, a character, a personality, and 
the strength of a nation or a com- 
munity lies in the strength of the 
spirit of all its members. 

Each minute, then, not the eon or 
the century or the year, brings its 
Golden Age to each of us, an oppor- 
tunity to reflect and magnify good, 
and only by so doing, to contribute to 
future enrichment and greater free- 
dom. 

The stout heart throbs with faith and 
courage, and searches for possibilities 
of greater good and happiness. This 
spirit has been the essence of culture 
and the quintessence of character. 

The din of the prophets of doom is 
drowned by this spirit. That spirit 
calmly surveys the situation as the cur- 
tain quietly closes on the first act of 
the drama of national life, and finds 
only that if anything is seriously wrong 
in the country it is wrong not with life 


Kiwanis Club of Gainesville 


but with our attitude toward life, not 
with results but with our objectives, 
not with what we have not but with 
our attitude toward what we have. 

That spirit finds, too, that action 
must be taken now, not by the masses 
as such but by individuals as individ- 
uals, for the former is frequently the 
“voice of Satan’ while the latter is 
most likely to be the “voice of God.” 

Inquiry reveals a simple lack of 
training in managing the minds of men 
as efficiently as we have managed the 
things which the minds of men have 
created; our mental unpreparedness to 
accept the social responsibilities of the 
resources which the genius of the sci- 
entist and the industrialist has made 
so readily available to us, It reveals 
that our temporary disequilibrium is 
neurological, rather than pathological. 

This spirit sees, in its never-ending 
process, that life must concern itself 
more with sharing than with serving; 
more with selflessness than with self- 
ishness; more with truth than with in- 
formation; more with a pure philos- 
ophy of life than with cold facts and 
fanciful theories about life; more with 
the warmful spirit of learning than 
with formal instruction; more with 
skill in interpreting information than 
with the act and art of acquiring in- 
formation; more with social implica- 
tions and simplifications than with so- 
cial imperialism; more with using our 
science and technology as a means to 
greater good than with science and 
technology as a dead end; more with 
overcoming our shortcomings than 
with increasing our mortal savings; 
more with the supremacy of the mind 
than with its subjection; more with 
the mechanism of the public mind and 
our public institutions than with our 
earthly aspirations; more with a dis- 
ciplined intelligence than with personal 
records; and more with a synthesis and 
integration of the elements of our 
individual and national life than with 
their analysis and isolation. 

Thus will each of us reflect and mag- 
nify good. There lies the practical 
possibility of reconsecration to a work- 
able, every-minute contribution by 
each of us to our national life. 


* 
Canada 


Apple blossoms paint the countryside 
Spilling fragrance in each quiet lane, 
Orchards deck themselves in foamy lace, 
Canada is Queen of May again! 

Budding maples house the joyous notes 

Of birds that feel the ecstasy of spring, 
Balmy winds are blowing from the south 
Days are born for saddened hearts to sing! 


Apple blossoms cast a witchery 
Haunting as an old forgotten song, 
Throbbing with the memory of one 
Whose kindly hands were capable and strong; 
Walking in the sunset’s crimson hush 
Mothers loved the wealth of petals gay, 
So while men keep tryst with brotherhood 
Canada is beautiful today. 

Jessie McIntosu Brown, 

Coral Gables, Florida. 
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Kiwanis 


Twenty Years of Enthusiasm 


Dear Fred: 

I was just over taking a Turkish 
bath at the Biltmore, and reading 
The Kiwanis Magazine. The magazine 
is better than ever. Your own article, 
“Challenge of Our Special Objectives,” 
is a dandy. I like a militant man. 

George Kimball’s article is certainly 
to the point, and I am so much with 
him in his statement that 100% at- 
tendance records may be the ideal goal 
for a club, but striving for it has cost 
Kiwanis hundreds of members. We 
have laid too much stress on that thing, 
especially out here in the West, to my 
way of thinking. 

Roe Fulkerson’s page and his edito- 
rials are as good as ever, which is say- 
ing a lot. About his dog, I am enclos- 
ing a poem about one of mine that 
died. His article on ‘‘Prohibition” is 
a “knock-out.” In Montreal, where we 
always had all the liquor necessary, 
and where the undersigned used to 
have a cocktail once in a while, as 
president of that club and as governor, 
I always frowned on Kiwanis as a club 
doing any drinking, and I still frown 
upon it. 

Give my regards to the fellows. I’m 
a more enthusiastic Kiwanian than 
when I got into it twenty years ago. 

E. J. L’ ESPERANCE 
Member Kiwanis Club of Los 
Angeles, California; Past Presi- 
dent Kiwanis Club of Montreal, 
Quebec; Past Governor, the On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District. 


To Kiwanis International: 

Enclosed find two reports of visits 
made by me last week. I see you fel- 
lows follow these reports pretty close- 
ly by writing the presidents of the 
clubs complimentary letters — where 
deserved no doubt. That’s good stuff. 
You also keep the lieutenant governors 
pretty well posted on what’s on your 
official mind, with suggestions and 
what not, and I’ve gotten some ideas 
for my individual club from them. 
That’s good stuff, too. Your office is 
certainly alert to pass on to the clubs 
and officials, information of all kinds, 
and as you fellows are so doggone 
thoughtful and appreciative here’s one 
appreciative lieutenant governor who 
wishes to say “thank you” and compli- 
ment you on the way you get this Ki- 
wanis information to the districts and 
clubs. —Orto G. EvERBACH, 

Lieutenant Governor, 1934, Division 

VIII., Indiana District. 


Kiwanis International is Big. Go 

to San Antonio and Find Out! 
Kiwanis International—to us means 

a great deal, We of the Chester club 

have been an active unit for the past 


Brevities 


sixteen years. We have given much 
and received a great deal more. The 
friendships made at the International 
Conventions have been alone worth the 
time and money spent to attend. The 
great lessons we have learned have re- 
paid us a hundred fold. You and I 
would still be in our small shell if it 
were not for Kiwanis International. 
We owe a lot to this great group of 
business leaders spread over the United 
States and Canada. We are proud of 
the accomplishments of International 
and feel that International is proud of 
us. 
JOHN C. BOYLE, 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club 
of Chester, Pennsylvania, 


Club Codperation 
The true test of any Kiwanis club 
is its relation to the other organi- 
zations of its community. Does it 
coéperate with them in worth-while 
movements in the community? Does 
it furnish community leadership? 
A. O. DEWEESE, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Kent, Ohio. 


[ In 
MEMORIAM 

















In the death of 
James Gardner 
Sanderson, the 
Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Holly- 
wood, California, 
clubs, as well as 
Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, have lost a 
faithful Jeader. Ki- 
wanian Sanderson 
served as president of the Scranton 
club for two years and he served the 
Pennsylvania District two years as 
governor, 1921 and 1922. A charter 
member of the Scranton club, he re- 
mained there until 1930 when he moved 
to California where he immediately be- 
came actively associated with the ac- 
tivities of the Hollywood club. 











| 


James G. Sanderson 





From Rockford, Illinois, comes word 
of the passing of a great Kiwanian, 
Rev. Charles A. Gage. He served as 
chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Music from 1921 through 
1924 and compiled and edited the first 
“Songs of Kiwanis.”” He was secretary 
of the Hyde Park, Chicago, club dur- 
ing 1925 and 1926. He also compiled 
and edited “Songs of Jubliee” for the 
Methodist Church. His last pastorate 
was the Broadway M. E. Church in 
Chicago, from which he retired in 
1928. His last years were spent in 
Rockford at the home of his son. 





ora SHORT TRIP 


or a Long Journey 





LETTER 
22K 
GOLD 
PERSONALIZED LUGGAGE TMONOGRAM 


This Genuine Cowhide full size bag— 18 x 12 x 9 inches— 
is made from selected whole hides with the popular and 

ractical Shark Grain Finish. Has the handy Talon Zipper 

‘astener, with — sidelock and key. Quickly opened 
and closed. Not too large, not too heavy. Takes up little 
space and its flexible construction allows for easy packing 
and accessibility of contents. While the trade name is 
Sport Bag, this substantial and dignified item of luggage 
for lady or gentleman should not be confused with cheap 
“sport bags’’ made by mass production methods. It's a 
neat bit of baggage that looks well, wears well and lasts 
for years. Bears your 3 initials in 22K gold monogram 
frame FREE (ordinarily costs $1.50 extra). 


Direct-To-You ONLY $565 


Sent postpaid. Enclose $5.65 Money Order or Check. 

Sent C. O. D., if you prefer, $1.00 deposit required. All 

articles fully guaranteed. Your money refunded if not 
100% satisfied after two weeks’ trial. 

e Write for FREE card cat- 

alog of novel, useful gifts. 

We are America’s largest 

advertising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers. 


LANDON & WARNER beni's'so chicaze, m. 










Kiwanis Automobile 
Reflectors Prove to 
Be Popular 


More than 20,000 Kiwanians 
have ordered the new auto- 
mobile reflector. It fits on any 
license plate. Easily attached. 


Colors are gold and white on 
background. 
Non rusting and _ weather- 


red_ reflector 


proof. 

Requires no wiring—no_ bat- 
tery power—always works. 
Carry this Kiwanis identifi- 
cation on your car as you 
travel about this summer. 


ONLY 25 CENTS! 


Send individual order or collectively 
through club secretary 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








PATRONIZE THE ADVERTISERS 


All of the advertisers in The Kiwanis 
Magazine offer merchandise and service 
of high quality. They are deserving of 
your support. They have literature to 
send explaining everything in detail. 


When writing to them mention 


The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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LEARN HOW TO CUT 


PRINTING COSTS 


TO THE BONE! 





ey is the 
50 model! 


"ROTARY 


ROTOSPEED oupuicaror 


average printing cost is $5 or $500—eut 
on your present payrell 





Whether your 
it with a Rotospeed. Someone 


ean operate the Rotospeed, produce beautiful duplicated 
material—typing, printing, writing. pictures—anything? 
It’s marvelous for producing handbills, offiee forms ef 
all kinds, form letters, bulletins. Simple and swift in | 
operation—works for pennies 
There is a Rotospeed exactly sulted to your neede— | 
sturdy, compact, attractive. MAIL THE COUPON for | 
fully illustrated information on all mgpeLs 50. 
models including the low cost 

Junior’’ illustrated above, America’s $27. 
most popular rotary duplicator 

Special Offer to Kiwanis Club 

Secretaries Get the Facts! $165. wd 





—“CLIP—MAIL TODAY" 
THE Geveeres® co., | 
Dept 7, Dayton, Ohio 
Please nd, without obligati prices and illus 
trated formation on al ROTOS?PEED Rotary 
| Dup! | 
Name ‘i 
State a | 
Secretary check 
OFFER Information | 


Kiwanis Club 
SPECIAL 


Street 
City 
If you are a 


| here for 











The Sensation in 


AIR-COOLED PIPES 


“AIRFLOW 


Now fora 
Lasting Cool 
Smoke 









Large bow! holds suffi- 
cient tobacco for areal, 
long. comforting, satis- 
fying amoke. 








EASILY CLEANED 





Spiral air channel, bi ‘ » = —— 

enough to do the job [HE AIRFLOW is a gentle- 
> satehes al = 

PPA gS * aes Ss “man's quality-pipe —a hand 
finished masterpiece in pipe a 
made from selected briar roots (i 
DOUBLE-BARRELED aroot isn't perfect, itdoesn't make an 
Extra o Airflow), with the beautifal, smooth, 





ooling chamb A 
ool, clean, dr natural true briar finish. One size; 


one shape; sold at one price—$7. 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 


The patented features of Airflow in 
no way weaken its construction. The 
easy-cleaning parts stand years of 
use. Study the photogr: iph—see how 
simple and effective are the improve- 
ments. No juices, flakes or ash can 
come through the two air channels. 
TRIAL OFFER Smoke an Air- 

flow 10 days 
and if you are not completely satisfed, 
return it and we will promptly refund 
your money Enclose $7.50 M. O. or 
check. Send $1.00 deposit if you wish 
C. 0. D. (This price includes Pouch 
with your3-letter monogram in gold.) 


LANDON & WARNER 
369 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. P-23, Chicago 


other pipe 
has it. Patented. 


FREE Pouch 


FOR PIPE & TOBACCO 


Fine c veka, 
your & lett 

gram in 22 

(Pouck alone 
$2.00.) A 
pipe set you "ul 
Proud to o 
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Only Forty Six Years! 


From 


ranch used by the famous woman out- 
law, Belle Starr, and her gang of des- 
peradoes. 

Proceeding south the highway passes 
through Eufaula, home of the Eufaula 
Indian Girls Boarding School, largest 
institution of its kind in the state, and 
on to McAlester, site of the Oklahoma 
State penitentiary, and the center of 
an extensive coal mining district. A 
one million dollar Consistory Temple 
of the Masonic order also is located at 
McAlester. 

Continuing south from McAlester 
the traveler enters a region noted for 
its good fishing and bordering on the 
famous Kiamichi Mountain region, 
which lies just to the east. Here is 
found scenery rivalling the far-famed 
Ozarks in natural beauty. This route 
passes through Durant and on into 
Texas, continuing to Dallas. 

Passing through Oklahoma via U.S. 
Highway 75 you will pass along the 
eastern edge of the Osage Hills coun- 
try and through Bartlesville, major oil 
center. In a city park in Bartlesville 
you can see the first oil well drilled in 
Oklahoma—officially known as the Na- 
tional Refining Company No. 1 Nellie 
Johnstone. It was completed April 15, 
1897 and still is producing at the rate 
of about one-half barrel of oil per day. 

The route extends south through 
| Tulsa and on to Okmulgee, rich in In- 
dian history and site of the old Creek 
Indian Council House, built in 1878, 


| and still standing in the center of the 








city. U.S. 75 proceeds southward 
through a picturesque area to join U.S. 
73 at Atoka. 

For those entering Oklahoma from 
points north and west of Wichita, 
Kansas, U.S. 77 offers a direct route 
extending almost straight south about 
midway between the east and west 
borders and passing through Oklahoma 
City. 

Probably of greatest interest to the 
visitor is the world-famous 101 Ranch 
of Miller Brothers near Ponca City. 

The “White House,” home of the 
Millers, is but a few steps from the 
highway and with its surrounding ranch 
buildings housing numerous relics of 
pioneer days still holds much interest. 

Ponca City is a thriving western city 
of about 17,000 population. Here is 
located the palatial home of E. W. 
Marland, now Oklahoma’s governor, 
former U. S. Representative, and at 
one time head of one of the largest and 
most extensive oil producing and mar- 
keting companies operating in the mid- 
continent field. Here Mr. Marland 
erected the nationally-known Pioneer 
Woman statue. 

A little farther south is Guthrie, 
Territorial capital and site of the larg- 
est building devoted exclusively to 
Masonry in the world, a temple includ- 
ing as one of its wings the building 
which for many years served as Okla- 
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homa’s capitol in Territorial days. 

Next the highway passes the town 
of Mulhall and the borders of the old 
Mulhall Ranch, where Will Rogers once 
worked and whose owner Zack Mulhall, 
operated the Rodeo and Wild West 
Show in which the famous comedian 
first won world fame as a roper and 
rider. Lucille Mulhall, long a world 
champion woman rider and roper and 
Zack’s daughter, helped to make show 
and pioneer history here in the early 
days. 

Proceeding south through Oklahoma 
City, this route passes through the 
town of Moore, near which point is a 
well-authenticated camp site of Wash- 
ington Irving, and on through Norman, 
home of Oklahoma University. 

Many wild stories of happenings 
typical of the early days in the West 
are told of the country around Pur- 
cell, on the South Canadian River and 
for several years the terminus of the 
Santa Fe Railroad. 

Beginning at Davis, the route passes 
through one of the most scenic parts of 
Oklahoma, the Arbuckle Mountains, 
and past Turner Falls. In this section 
geologists find the story of the ages 
written in the exposed strata of rocks, 
uptilted to spread on the earth’s sur- 
face the complete record of formations 
encountered in drilling for oil through- 
out the state’s many oil fields. 

Ardmore, countyseat of Carter 
County, is one of Oklahoma’s larger 
cities and a center for oil and commer- 
cial activity. 


U.S. 77 crosses the Red River, state 
boundary, at Thackerville and pro- 
ceeds directly to Fort Worth and 
Dallas. 


A still more westerly route, parallel- 
ing U.S. 77, is U.S. 81, entering Okla- 
homa at Caldwell, Kansas, one of the 
more historic Lorder towns and scene 
of many early day bandit raids. 

It passes through Enid, fourth city 
of Oklahoma, wheat growing and mill- 
ing center, and claimed to be the coun- 
try’s largest poultry market. 

Next along this route southward are 
Hennessey and Kingfisher, scenes of 
many early day episodes, then El Reno, 
already mentioned, and south through 
a rich farming area to cross the Red 
River below Terral. 

A short distance west of U.S. 81 is 
Fort Sill, one of the major U. S. Army 
posts in the Middle West. More than 
$4,000,000 in improvements now are 
being completed here. Adjoining the 
fort is the Wichita National Forest and 
game preserve, abounding in wild life 
reminiscent of the days when buffalo 
roamed at will over all this part of the 
country. 

Oklahoma welcomes you, Kiwanians, 
and cordially invites you to tarry as 
long as you will within her borders, 
guaranteeing your stay will be filled 
with interest and great pleasure. 
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Kentucky Mountain Laurel Festival, May 31-June 1 
By HERNDON J. EVANS 


Editor Pineville Sun; Past President 


tain Laurel Festival will be held 

in Pine Mountain State Park, one 
mile from Pineville, Kentucky, on 
May 31 and June 1. Starting in the 
summer of 1931, the Kentucky Moun- 
tain Laurel Festival has grown to be 
one of the country’s most interesting 
entertainments and this year more 
than 10,000 visitors from Kentucky 
and adjoining states are expected to 
be here for the two days’ festivities. 
Kiwanians occupy all important com- 
mittee assignments for the festival 
and this year the Pineville club is 
sponsoring a program to be sent out 
over the country prior to the festival. 

All Kentucky colleges and univer- 
sities unite to make the festival a suc- 
cess from every viewpoint. During 
the Spring these educational institu- 
tions select their most beautiful young 
women and from this group is chosen 
the outstanding girl, from the view- 
point of personality, beauty and poise, 
to reign as queen of the festival. 
Twenty of these college beauties are 
expected for this year’s festival. 

The festival will be held in a beau- 
tiful natural amphitheatre in Pine 
Mountain State Park. At the foot of 
a hundred foot cliff, starred with 
sprays of growing laurel, rhododen- 
dron and wild honeysuckle, or flame 
azalea, a grass-covered stage provides 
proper setting for the festival. Down 
a flight of rustie stone steps leading 
to a laurel-hidden room cut from 
stone, the young women who are con- 
testants, will come out upon the stage. 


After San Antonio 


Te fifth annual Kentucky Moun- 





Kiwanis Club of Pineville, Kentucky 


Preceding this there will be mountain 
singers and a speaker of prominence. 
The queen will be selected and then 
the young women will retire for the 
processional. 

After the processional Governor 
Ruby Laffoon of Kentucky crowns the 
queen. That night a grand ball is 
given in honor of the queen, Governor 
Laffoon and distinguished guests. The 
second day of the festival 
given over to sight-seeing trips through 
the Cumberland Mountains. 

A plan is under way whereby the 
Kiwanis clubs of the mountain district 
will send floats to the festival to par- 
ticipate in a huge parade in Pineville. 
Under the plan outlined at a recent 
meeting of the festival committee the 
Kiwanis club in each of the seven 
cities of the Cumberland Vailey will 
prepare a float for the parade. The 


young women who are to form the | 


court will ride in these floats and a 


| 
| 


| 


| 


will be | 





prize will be given the club sending | 


the winning float. Jimmie Adams, 
lieutenant governor of this district, 
will be asked to assume the responsi- 
bility of getting these floats arranged. 
While the festival is not altogether 
a Kiwanis activity it is significant 
that every important committee chair- 
manship is held by a member of 
the Pineville Club. Kiwanian J. H. 
Bailey is general chairman of the fes- 
tival and the chairmen of all sub- 
committees likewise are active in the 
club. Usually about two meetings pre- 
ceding the festival are devoted to plans 
and arrangements for the festival. 


the San Diego Exposition 


(From page 204) 


Chairman Donald E. Hanson, a past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of San 
Diego. The committee is composed of 
members of the 1934 district Conven- 
tion Committee, which last year so 
successfully entertained the conven- 
tion held in San Diego. 

Dr. Elliott G. Colby, president of the 
San Diego club, is taking an active 
part in preparations for the day’s pro- 
gram, which will consist of varied en- 
tertainment throughout the day, cli- 
maxed that night with a brilliant 
moonlight musicale at the famous out- 
door organ on the exposition grounds. 
This organ and its outdoor amphi- 
theatre is one of the beauty spots of 
the exposition. It is one of the larg- 
est outdoor music halls in the world, 
and has a seating capacity of 3,500 
people. On Kiwanis Day it will be close 
to overflowing, for it is conservatively 
estimated that 3,000 Kiwanians will 
attend. 

On August 10, Kiwanis will gather 
in a place that is hallowed ground. 
It is especially fitting that this club, 


dedicated to service, should meet in 
a land built by the toil of those who 
gave themselves to service. As one 
harks back through the years, that 
keynote stands out strongly in the 
symphony of achievement. Cabrillo, 
traveling to far lands in the service 
of his king, Fra Junipero Serra, facing 
wild country and hostile.Indians in 
the service of his God. So _ they 
marched up through the years, priest 
and pioneer, each individual of each 
era giving of himself in a service that 
yas greater than personal gain, pa- 
triotism or the religion of self. 
Kiwanis, with its history of service, 
catches that torch from the hands of 
those who have gone before. Somehow 
one feels that on that tenth day of 
August, 1935, those members of Ki- 
wanis who gather at America’s Expo- 
sition in Balboa Park, San Diego, will 
find new impetus, new vigor for their 
work of service, and that on that his- 
toric spot a new spirit of dedication 
to that ideal will be born within them. 


| 
| 
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And Now... 
what kind of 
an envelope? 


Everything else is all planned .. . 
and then the thought—what kind 
of an envelope? 

And that envelope is quite as im- 
portant as its contents ... it’s the 
hat and overcoat of the salesman 
‘ it’s the night-before or the 
fresh morning-shave ... the shine 
on the shoes or the lack of it— it 
even represents travel expense. 
What shape shall it be; of what 
paper shall it be made; what style 
of flap; how much or how little 
may it weigh to meet post office re- 
quirements? 


If you had.... 


Our 
ENVELOPE 
STYLE CHART 





You could meet this’ situation 
quickly and satisfactorily, for over 
40 different envelope styles are 


diagrammed and explained. Ask 


for yours today, from 


KIWANIAN 
M. J. Clark, President 


Ontario Company 


Envelope Manufacturers 
5006 South Throop Street, Chicage 
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CLUB MEETING FLAGS 


Let your community know, as hundreds of Kiwanis 
Cine are doing, that KIWANIS MEETS TO- 
AY. 


Made of all-wool bunting, fast colors, complete 
with pole and bracket, to hang vertically or hori- 
zontally above hotel or entrance. 

We also have Hotel Lobby Signs, Felt Banners, 
Flags, Membership Signs, etc. For full particulacs, 
send for our catalog. 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
“Everything a Club Needs” 
325 W. Madison St., Dept. K., Chicago, IIL. 
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SPEAKERS 


We will furnish your speeches. Our 
service is designed for the man who 
has neither the time nor adequate refer- 
ence library for preparing the type of 
talk he is expected to deliver when 
called upon to speak. Individual service 
at prices so low they will amaze you 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 
Information free 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Travel in comfort! Do it the economical 


way! Hitch a Stiver Dome behind your 

ear, and your hotel travels right with you 

Has complete living accommodations. Pays f 

for itself in hotel bills saved Four 

mew 19535 models, $525 to $1,265. Used ff 

also 628 )6display coaches by business = 

bouses Write for FREE 20-page illustrated catalog. 
DEALERS: Write for proposition 

Wolfe Bodies, inc., 462 York, Detroit, Mich. 









CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Bs A 


CHICAGO * PARADISE 
Y 


be nintibiiandns 


and 


THEIR 
FAMILIES 
All Under One Roof 





A Leading Club With All the 
Facilities of a Fine Hotel 

More than 400 luxuriously ap- 
pointed Rooms and Suites with 
every modern convemience . . 
for transient guests .. Men 
Women and Families 
$3 Single—$5 Double 


> 
CLUB PRIVILEGES 
Available to Guests and Non- 
Resident Members 


Swimming Pool, Men's Health 
Baths, Ladies’ Health Baths, 
Billiard Room, Golf Course, 
Gymnasium, Rifle Range, 
Handball Courts, Bowling Alleys 


MeDINAH 


CLUB ¢f Chicago 


505 NORTH MICHIGAN . aie 
Address 


Reservations 


to 
H. G. PHILLIPS 
usiness 


Manager 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
(So ARR RE 














These Conventions 


HERE is considerable magic in 
these International Conventions. | 


It is here that names become people | 


and people become friends. It is here 
much of theory becomes fact and 
facts become living stories of romance 
—colorful romance and adventure. 
You see and meet and talk with these 
people, these friends, who have here- 
tofore been but names to you. 

How tremendously Kiwanis grows 
in our thought, in our hearts, in our 
lives and in our communities after we 
have attended an International Con- 
vention. So many things we consid- 
ered “big town stuff,” “central office 
theory,’”’ become simple and friendly 
and easily understood, and applicable 
to ourselves and our clubs, after we 
have attended and taken part in an 
International Convention. 

Perhaps you think the setup for 
a big convention, such as ours, is ar- 
ranged by the “higher-ups,” that you 
are just asked to come along and sit 
quietly and listen. Well—one can gen- 
erally learn more by listening than by 
talking but if you want to have a 
speaking part, if you want to tell the 
world about your pet idea, which may 
be a pippen and should be told, you 
need not keep it a dead secret. 

Go ahead and expose yourself 
to Kiwanis International. You really 
have no idea of the International phase 
of it until you have attended an In- 
ternational Convention. 

Grady—DULUTH 
* 


The Mystery of the Missing Chapeau 

Secretary William H. Hayes of the 
Kiwanis Club of Elmhurst, Illinois, re- 
ported that immediately following a 
divisional conference held in Elmhurst, 
Kiwanian Redeker of Elgin reported 
that his hat was missing. A couple of 
days later Secretary Hayes of Elm- 
hurst received a hat from Kiwanian 
Weissenborn of Melrose Park, which 
proved to belong to Kiwanian Zimmer- 
man of Forest Park, who when calling 
to claim his hat left one which Secre- 
tary Hayes thought belonged to Kiwan- 
ian Redeker of Elgin. He mailed the 
hat to him with the request that the 
latter mail the one in his possession to 
Kiwanian Weissenborn. Secretary 
Hayes thought everything was straight- 
ened out when two hats came from Ki- 
wanian Redeker with the advice that 
neither one belonged to him. 

It must have been two other guys. 


Circulation Statement 


In accordance with Code Authority A-3 the 
following statement of circulation is published. 
Average circulation per issue for the six 
months July 1—December 31, 1934 was 83,- 
726. Copies sold, average 83,135 per month; 
copies distributed free, average 591 per month, 

CHARLES REYNOLDS, 
Managing Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
22nd day of April, 1935. 

GEORGE A. SEYFER, 
Notary Public. 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 








SAN ANTONIO 


Every club should have 
representation at the 
Annual Convention 


MAY 19-23 























The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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OODLAND 


A Private Camp for 
Christian Girls 6-19 


Londonderry, Vt. 1700 ft. elevation. 

All sports. Varied program. Com- 

fortable equipment. Riding. Physi- 
cian. Rate $15.50 a week. Send for catalog. 
Mrs. Herbert K. Lorenz, P. O. Box 424, Ben- 
poo ve. Kamp Kaaterskill for Boys, 
Pownal, Vt., affiliated. 

















AATERSKILL 


Pownal, Vermont 
For Christian Boys 6-19 

40 miles from Albany. Varied program 
of activity. Trips. Riding. Trained 
staff. Physician. Complete equipment. $15.50 
a week. 14th Season. Send for catalog. Her- 
bert K. Lorenz, Director, P. O. Box 424, Ben- 
nington, Vermont. Affiliated with Camp Wood- 

land, Londonderry, Vt., for girls. 
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rt Go SHOPPING ror you! 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT by POPULAR DEMAND with an ADDED ATTRACTION 


SUPER FIELD GLASSES 


Made history last month and now they 
are out to break their own record since 
vou can’t break them. So many re-or- 
dered in quantity that I wonder if the 
low price made you doubtful of their 
claims. I could hardly blame you but 
they more than live up to expectations. 
I have never seen anything to equal them 
under Five Dollars. One Kiwanian told 
the whole story in these few words. He 
said, “Miss Benton, every person who 
reads your page should have a pair of 
Super Field Glasses.” The Added At- 
traction is two trim silvered initials on 
the rich black carrying case for identifi- 
cation purposes. Good idea for Scouts! 


TEMPERATURE AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
| 


5 It has so much to do with our health and comfort. 
Health authorities agree that we should main 
tain a relative humidity between 30% and 50% 
in our homes and offices, yet most of us give little 
or no thought. We all recall particularly op 
pressive summer days. We know that we “feel 
i warmer” on a humid day even though the tem 
perature is the same in both cases. When the 
humidity is high we suffer because the moisture 
from our skin can evaporate but slowly. This 
Airguide Air Condition Indicator registers both 
temperature and relative humidity. In a strik 
ing modern case of black and chromium, it is 








undoubtedly the season’s smartest as well as 
most useful instrument. It is a graceful and 
important addition to any room. Size 734” high 
234” wide. Beautifully boxed. Each $3.50 





BUSINESS GIRLS—BUSY WOMEN—YOUNG MODERNS 


Proxy shopping gains new fame every time an uninitiated member 


takes pen in hand and orders a box of hose. ‘They are always 
so much lovelier than expected. One of shophound’s wa 
surprise yor 


May Special: Luxury at a new low. Three 
pairs of guaranteed ringless, sheer picot 
lace top hose, heel within a heel, all silk 
i ill for only $2.39. 





Here's Real Economy for the ‘Teens 
Lots of mothers wear them too. Picot top 
chiffon hose with picot run stop. Pure high 
twist silk, nicely shaped with narrow curved 
heel. 3 pair—ves—for only $1.39. 
Colors—Coppertan (fashion’s favorite), Java sun or Grevdusk. 


| THANK YOU 


For your enthusiastic acceptance of m) 





offer to shop for you. I have only one 

aim and that is to serve you and I try 

& @ to think from your point of view. Help 

me by writing and telling me what vou 

want. I’ll see that you get it. Don’t for 

get Mother’s Day. ‘Tip-Tap Bottles and Bubble Bowls are being 
held over for you. And graduation day! What do you want to 
give your son or daughter? Drop me a line and [ll help you. 
You name a price limit. I have dozens of things not listed here 





WRITE AND GET 'EM 


Every Auto Owner, Sports Fan, Boy Scout, 
Girl Scout, should have a pair of these 
Shock-proof Field Glasses. Built for years 
of rough service and guaranteed against 
breakage of any part—including the 
lenses for a lifetime. All four lenses 
cushioned on cork which makes them 
shock proof. Eye-piece lenses are double 
concave. The 3% power lenses with ad- 
justable focus give sharp clear vision and 
magnify 10% times whether it’s a_ neck 
and neck finish at the races, a close play 
at first base, a forward pass, a week end 
auto trip, vacation hikes, bird study, or 
Scout activities. Write and Get "Em. Com- 
¢ 50 plete with 41 inch strap and car- 

1 rying case with 2 initi- $7.25 


als. Without the initial 


MONOGRAMS GO 
A-PARTYING! 


Clever and original acces 
sorial thrills that are tak- 
ing all the tricks at stakes 


you can afford 





‘ 00 for $1.00 


Or all for $3.00 





VENETIAN BLINDS FOR HOME OR OFFICE 


Write for free folder and a few words of wisdom by Shir 
ley Ware—member of the staff—whose stories on home 
urnishing and decoration you have probably read in 
Country Life, House Beautiful or 
Better Homes and Gardens. If you 
“- want prices, give the number of 
windows, their height and width. 
Also state whether for home or of 
fice. There is a difference in the type 


of blind used. Describe your rooms 





HOW TO PURCHASE 


Anv of these articles will be sent postpaid 
inv place in the United States. Send your 
order, together with P. O. Money Order or 
heck, listing the articles by name. Do 
not forget to mention colors—initials for 
monograms—hosiery sizes. Address your 


letter to Marie Benton, 244 East Pearson 





St Chicago. Prompt attention assured! 


e MARIE BENTON 


244 EAST PEARSON STREET 


» » 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











19th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Trains, planes, automobiles and boats 
will soon be starting for the SAN 
ANTONIO CONVENTION — the 


climax of a great administrative year 
in KIWANIS. Until one has attended * 
an International Convention he has no 


conception of its comprehensive direct 











value to every club; its ever-growing 
influence; and its great contribution to 


fellowship, education and _ inspiration. 


ON TO SAN ANTONIO 


Every club should be represented. 
Take part in the onward march of 


KIWANIS. Have a voice in con- 


vention action. The convention trip 








is an ideal one for the ladies. we 7 
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